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It’s a gala date! You start the evening with a 
refreshing shower or bath, but you don’t stake all 
on that! One step more—one quick, easy safe- 
guard is needed to make sure of charm—to prevent 
risk of underarm odor in the hours ¢o come! 









You know a way to stay appealing—you use 
Mum after your bath. It takes only half a minute, 
yet Mum keeps freshness lasting all evening long. 
It prevents underarm odor without stopping per- 
spiration, irritating the skin or harming clothes. 





a 


Make sure of your charm! Every day, 
after every bath, use Mum! 


OR A BRIGHT beginning and a happy ending to 
Poe days and evenings—make Mum after your 
bath your rule for charm! Quick Mum takes only 
30 seconds to apply. Everyone likes Mum's speed 
and certainty—Mum won't let daintiness down 


all day or all evening. Millions of women prefer 
Mum's dependability and gentleness. You can use 
Mum even after underarm shaving—even after 

, T < ’ © ’ 
you're dressed. When you're in a hurry—there's 
still time to use convenient Mum. Insure your 


charm! Get Mum today! 
* oe a 


For Sanitary Napkins— Mum has ideal qualities for this pur- 
pose—it's so gentle, dependable, non-srritating, safe! 


A Product of Bristol-M yers—Made in Canada 
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Romance is in the groove for a lovely partner 
like you. The evening is thrilling—he hates to 
see it end. And your luck doesn’t leave you, 
though you've danced and danced. Mum still 
keeps you fresh and appealing! 
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When soldiers come home, they like the things that make / 













Soldiers like a tablecloth / home cheerful. To achieve this atmosphere in wartime f 
: < 4 f 
a takes a bit of doing. First, there’s marketing j 
—home food 7 / 
to be done —in person definitely, and on i 
¥ ‘ d j 
and Coca-Cola foot probably. The corner store has f 


become a neighbourhood forum where 


women compare best buys. In straw~- 





berry time for instance, the berries 






may be used for decorations as well as food. 


Some things are best buys in every season. Coca-Cola 





is an all- year-round must on a shopping list; there 
isn't anything else that fills its unique place in the 


affections of the family and the soldiers. 


fauna Lea Rwovroughs 


Flower Arrangements by Laura Lee Burroughs, Volume #3—Suggestions for brightening the home with 
flowers and refreshment. 62 Colour photographs of flower arrangements table settings and wavs to serve Coca 
Cola. You will want a copy of this attractive book—so, send your name and address (clearly printed) with ten cents in 
coin or stamps (to cover cost of handling and mailing) to THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, DEPT. CE. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY C 
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**administrative.” Blue 


crisscrossed, point out the fact that the 
officer is of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve or the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, and has enlisted for 
“duration” only. The latter is in 
greatest number. 

Above the top ring on the sleeve or 
shoulder is a curl in the lace, known as 
the “‘executive curl.” 

And don’t be baffled by colored cloth 
being worn in between the rings either. 
If you just see the plain gold ring or rings 
on the uniform, you know immediately 
he is in the Executive or combatant 
branch. If the officer has scarlet 
between his gold rings, then you know 
he is a doctor in the medical branch. 
It he wears purple he is an engineer. 
White tells you he is in the pay or 
accountant branch, sometimes termed 
stands fo 
stands for 


schoolmaster, and green 


“special” branch which takes in all the 


mechanical experts such as electricians, 
radio technicians, or naval information 
or intelligence officers. Other colors 
indicate: orange, dental; maroon, ward- 
master; light blue, instructor; silver 
grey, shipwright: dark blue, ordnance. 


THERE’S AN authenticated yarn about 
a certain full-fledged Commander (three 
rings) who was standing in a public 
lobby, meaning no harm to anyone To 
his vast surprise a non-navy-conscious 





“Thank you,” she said, “I was won- 
dering when this place was going 
to engage a doorman.” 


citizen approached and, yelling cheer- 
fully, “Hey, admiral, hold this!” threw 
his coat at the astounded officer who 
just let the coat hit him and sprawl to 
the floor, “Why, you...” commenced 
the angry citizen, but quickly realizing 
picked up the offending 
garment and slunk off, his face the 
color of a port running light. 

Then, of course, there was the story of 
a young officer who was sitting in his 
car, just preparing to drive off. <A 
gentleman looked in and said: “ Driver, 
take me to the station.” 

The Subbie, whose sense of humor got 
the better of him, politely replied, 
At the station the old 
boy asked what the fare was. Replied 
the sublieutenant, who had been doing 
some thinking en route, “Sorry, my 
meter is out of order, but it usually 
comes to fifty cents.” 


his error, 


“Hop in, sir.” 


“Very reasonable! Very reasonable!” 
replied the passenger, giving the officer 
two shining twenty-five-cent pieces and 
a ten-cent tip. 

But it isn’t only the officers of the 
Senior Service who come in for such 
fun and comics. Most of the ratings who 
are dressed in the fore and aft rig also 
bear their share of the old family game 
of “‘Guess who?” 

For general information there are two 
types of naval ratings: (1) Men dressed 
as seamen, and (2) Men not dressed as 
seamen. Of course, everyone knows and 
admires the men dressed in the tradi- 
tional rig of sailors. There is no difficulty 
encountered here. The “ fore-and-afters,” 
however, tell another story. These 
are men dressed in blue uniforms with 
single-breasted coats and black buttons. 
[heir caps are comparable to those worn 
Only the cap badge will tell 
the difference. This is a red crown 
riding atop a small anchor. Men who 
wear these uniforms are writers, supply 


by officers. 


ratings, cooks, stewards, sick berth 
attendants and innumerable others who 
form a great and valuable portion of 
the Navy. They, too, are tired of the 
salutation, “Hey, cabby.” 

In case you might like to have a handy 
reference to naval officers and their 


identifying “rings,” we append the list 
below, along with their comparative 


ranks in the Army and Air Force. 
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Keep them Guessing 


about your Age! 





New-texture face powder makes 
your skin look fresher, years younger 


g isa nothing you can do to’ stop 
time... to hold back the years... 
But there is something you can do to keep 
the years from showing—to hide tiny 
lines around your eyes and mouth. 


Just change your face powder! Change 
to the new-texture powder that’s like soft, 
flattering candlelight on your skin—that 
gives it the appearance of smooth new 
freshness, of new youth. 

What is this powder with the new and 
different texture? It’s Lady Esther Face 
Powder —and women all over the country 
—women by the thousands say it’s the 
most flattering powder they’ve ever used! 


Why it makes your skin look 
years younger 


Lady Esther Face Powder is not just 
mixed or blended in the usual way, the 


erations. Lady Esther Powder is blown by 
TWIN-HURRICANES —blown until it’s 
much smoother, much finer, than ordi- 
nary powder. But that’s only half of it! 
The shades are different, too. For just 
imagine—hurricanes blow the color into 
this amazing powder! That’s why the 
shades are so much richer and more glam- 
orous than ordinary powder shades. 
That’s why Lady Esther Powder makes 
your skin look so much fresher and 
more alive, so much younger! 

Try Lady Esther Face Powder! 
Seeing’s believing! Try Lady Esther Face 
Powder, and see how it hides little lines 
and blemishes —how it gives instant new 
freshness to your skin. When you see how 
much smoother and younger your skin 
looks, you'll know why more lovely women 
now use Lady Esther Face Powder than 


NAVY ARMY AIR FORCE way face powder has been made for gen- any other kind! 
Sublieutenant (one ring) First Lieutenant Flying Officer i 
Lieutenant (two rings) Captain Flight-Lieutenant 
Lt.-Commander (two and a half) Major Squadron Leader 
Commander (three rings). Lieut.-Colonel Wing-Commander 
Captain (four rings) Colonel Group Captain 
Commodore 2nd (one thick ring) Brigadier Air-Commodore 

class 

Commodore ist (one thick with 

class one thin above) 


(one thick with Air Vice-Narshal 


one thin above) 


Rear-Admiral Major-General 





Vice-Admiral (one thick and Lieutenant-General Air-Marshal 
(highest rank _—_ two thin above) 2 
Canadian Navy) . 
‘ 7 * F ! 
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.SO ENDED MY -PAST 


SO BEGAN MY FUTURE.” 


WAS A HITCH-HIKER on the high- 

way of love. I was the woman men 
were glad to forget... 1 was the lonely 
heart with a capital L. 


Then I got a straight-from-the- 
shoulder tip from my best girl friend 
that literally changed my entire life. 
Now I’m back from my vacation en- 
gaged to an adorable man whom every 
girl in the place was after. Life seems 
beautiful now. And the lonely heart is 
lonely no longer. 


Here’s the hint I got ... and took: 


“Don’t neglect your breath*, dar- 
ling,” my girl friend told me. “When 
it’s off-color people are off you. And 
you may never know when it is that 
way. From now on better let Listerine 
Antiseptic look after it.” 


If you seem to be out of things per- 





haps you, too, will do well to take the 
hint that helped me. 


*While occasionally of systemic ori- 
gin, most cases of halitosis (bad breath), 
according to some authorities, are due 
to the bacterial fermentation of food 
particles on mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermenta- 
tion and then overcomes the odors it 
causes. Your breath becomes sweeter, 
fresher, less likely to offend. Better not 
guess about your breath... better not 
take chances. Use Listerine Antiseptic 
before every date. Lambert Pharmacal 


Co, (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


for oral hygiene 





MADE IN CANADA 
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THE GREEN HORNET See your local newspaper for time and station 


LISTEN LAIES 


By Lieut. Philip Lee, R.C.N.V.R. 


Sketches by Lieut. Edwin Dean McNally, R.C.N.V.R. 
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OW please don’t get in a huff over 

N this little one-way conversation 

It’s only to let you in on a mutual 

joke. We, of the Royal Canadian Navy, 

have enjoyed many a hearty laugh ove 

it, and we thought you would like to be 
on the inside, too, 

For instance, at the present time, 
Canadian wardrooms (a 
is what the Navy calls its officers’ mess) 
are merry with chuckles and mirth over 
the story of the young sublieutenant 


“ ” 
wardroom 


home on leave for the first time in many 
months. 

Resplendent in his greatcoat, with the 
single braid of gold lace on his shoulder 
epaulettes, which indicate his rank, and 
his eight gold buttons twinkling in the 
sun, the young “Subbie” was walking 
briskly along the main thoroughfare of a 
large mid-west city, pleasantly con- 
templating an afternoon show with his 
fiancée. 

Suddenly he perceived an elderly lady 
encountering more than a little difficulty 
with the swinging door of a big jewellery 
store. Swiftly the young man moved to 
her aid, 

“Thank you,” she said and smiled at 
him approvingly, all the time taking in 
his uniform. “I was wondering when 
this place was going to engage a 
doorman,” 

What did the sublieutenant 
Nothing, of course. He merely smiled 
politely and pushed on 


say? 


toward his 





The Navy has bigger things 


to do than bellhopping. 





There has been the occasional embarrassing 
episode where the Public mistakes the Navy 


in summer uniform for a waiter. 


rendezvous. He never gave the incident 
another thought. 

In fact it rankled him no more than it 
did you the time you found that your 
name was listed in the city directory as 


t 


**Happybarron,” when you distinctly 


told the girl that the name was ‘“‘Gay- 
lord.” 

And you remember the time you were 
introduced to Clark Gable as Mrs. 
Greenbush instead of Redfern? 

We're not 


being 


But don’t get us wrong! 
really put out at all 
mistaken 


over 
for visiting firemen, street- 
policemen, et al. 
looking for backslaps or 
We just want to be recognized 
along with the boys in khaki and air 
force blue as men who are in there 


car conductors, 
We're not 
notice, 


fighting with all we’ve got. 

Of course, the case of the young 
sublicutenant being mistaken for the 
illustrious doorman happened inland 
where the Navy isn’t seen so often, 
But there was the case of the naval 
lieutenant standing in the doorway of a 
certain east coast hotel when up walked 
nudged the 
surprised officer in a comradely manner, 
“Say, cheerily, 


“‘wot time’s this pub open?” 


an army private who 


buddy,” he breezed 


WE ARE really not so difficult to 
identify. We are the fellows who, during 
the winter months, wear dark blue 
double-breasted jackets with eight gilt 
buttons. This jacket we call a“‘monkey” 
jacket—“‘monkey” being naval parlance 
for “small.”’ Underneath the jacket 
we wear ordinary white shirts, stiff 
collars and black ties. The cap badge 
bears an anchor and a crown on top. 
Around the whole is a gold-colored 
cluster of laurel leaves. 

In summertime, the uniform can be 
either white or khaki. Formerly, the 
khaki Mediterranean 
service, but last summer was adopted by 
inland Canadian divisions, 

Rank is worn either on the sleeve or 
on the shoulder epaulettes. It is shown 
by gold-colored braid rings. The rings 
are either wavy or straight. The straight 
rings indicate men of the permanent 
force, while the wavy rings, plain or 


indicated the 








ART CRAWFORD headed out of the city 
with his Llewellyn setter on the seat beside 
him, its fine white ears blowing back in th 
wind. A friend had given him directions for finding 
the girl who trained dogs, but of course in the end it 
had turned out that he knew where she lived very 
well. ‘‘That house on the Narrows road with all the 
maple trees out in front—Alden Kennels printed on a 
big boulder—sure, I’ve passed it a hundred times 
A hundred times? Oh, at least that. As often as he’d 
played golf at the Knollwood course. Every summer 
since he was a kid of 15—and he was 26 
now. At the thought of those summers that were 
heartsick 
He reached over and patted the setter’s head, 
muttering gently, “But you’re going to help me, 
| 


The dog, hearing his name, moved his tail in soft 


gone, he felt sick. Physically sick 


answer against the leather cushion. 

“Good guy,” said Mart, and, blue eyes narrowed 
pensively, mumbled a verse he had learned in all his 
reading lately. Funny, he had started reading the 
Bible these last few months—and poetry; he, who’d 
never read anything deeper than detective stories. Was 


By Franees Malm 


that part of it too, he wondered—part of what had 
happened to him? 


AUTUMN haze lay over theland, blurring the far-off 
slopes; he turned his face to the hills. Yes, it was 
funny, he thought. Maybe a jolt like he’d had was 
good for a fellow—made him more aware of things, 


made him deeper. When he looked back a couple of 
years, it seemed to him as if he’d been only half 


awake. His whole life had been his job, his friends, his 
golf; he’d never thought of anything else; and he’d 
never been lonely. Then everything had changed for 
him. Fate, or whatever you called it, had grabbed him 
out of his niche, shaken him, slapped him, squared his 
shoulders; thrown him reeling. He’d learned what 
suffering was—and loss, and loneliness. 

“‘Maybe it made me a better guy, Job,” he said, his 
eyes on the hills. But not a happier guy—with this 
jaunty smear of a smile he had to be wearing against 
pity 

Pity. He could stand just about anything but that. 
Just about anything but pity 

The smile fell away from his face. He gripped his 
hands on the wheel, staring harshly ahead. ‘It made 





me a better guy—but I'd trade back to what I was. 


” 


Lord, how I’d trade back 


THE DAY’S supply of ground horse meat had been 
delivered, and Laurie Alden was putting it into the 
kennel refrigerator when a double horn sounded 
outside. It made such a noise that every nerve in her 
body seemed to jerk. She gasped and ran to the 
window to peer out, and when she saw there was a 
green roadster in the driveway with a young man in it, 
she lost even more of her scanty composure. She 
grabbed up her smock and hurried toward the door, 
pushing back wisps of hair. She wished she could call 
in her grandfather from out in back where he was 
putting fresh water in the kennels, and ask him to go 
in place of her. But it was her business, and she had to 
do it. Oh, why couldn’t she be as good with humans 
as with dogs. 

Mart saw a small thin girl come out of the kennel 
office and advance across the sunny drive, her hands 
pushed rather belligerently into her pockets. Her 
appearance wasn’t upsetting to him as his was to her. 
If only, Laurie thought, he could have been a jolly old 
man like Mr. Methuen whose Bedlingtons she was 
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"The manner in which 
Canadian troops throw 
themselves into the long 
arduous months of in- 
tensive training; the 
spirit which they dis- 
play in combat is a 
mark for the rest of us 
to shoot at.” 


PRESIDENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MILITARY VEHICLES 





Pavine THE WAY for any 
offensive action, the Engineers are foremost in the 
field. While enemy planes strafe and dive bomb 
advanced positions, these skilful beavers in battle 
dress launch a floating bridge to carry the light 
advance forces and secure the bridge head. This is 
quickly followed up by a huskier bridge that will 
stand up under the rumble of heavy tanks, trucks, 
artillery tractors and other vehicles of war (see 
sketch above). 


First in, last out in military operations, the Sappers 
hack roads through thick jungle, locate and dig up 
hidden mines, make unexploded bombs safe. They 
dismantle booby traps, erect suspension bridges 
and provide water supplies to all formations in 
the field. Most United Nations victories have been 
made possible because our Engineers have over- 
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FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS, TRACTORS 


\.. AND BUSES 















come all enemy obstacles —taking hours instead of 
days to peg out safety lanes through mine fields 
and make way for the attack. 


With modern mobile equipment, the Engineers 
today take the “impossible” in their stride! When 
the history of this war is finally recorded, many of 
the highlights will be provided by the courage 
and achievements of our gallant Sappers. 


More than 40 types of modern military vehicles 
made by Ford-of-Canada craftsmen include several 
special units used by Engineers of the United 
Nations. Illustrated above is the ‘“‘Derrick”—a 
powerful, useful vehicle which helps these scientific 
warriors make miracles look like routine work. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 








“Your little ones?” he grinned. 

“The short-legged dogs. They work better on Ieash 
that way.” She rushed on through the confusion that 
his words and his smile had produced. “ Did you come 
to see Job?” 

“No. I’ve been at Knollwood playing some golf.” 

“Oh.” The pause of desperate silence. Then, “ Well, 
I think he’s going to be a very good learner. He heels 
nicely already. He needed only two sessions with the 
choke collar.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Mart. He looked at her 
more closely. “‘ You’re wearing your hair different. It’s 
pretty that way. It—it gives you back your youth,” 
he teased. But when he saw that his compliment had 
embarrassed her, he leaned his arm on the back of the 
seat and looked thoughtfully around at the scenery 
instead. It was the quiet time of twilight when mists 
swam in the lowlands and shadows crept out of th 
hills. He said, “‘It’s nice out at this time of the 
evening.” 

““YVes,”’ she said, and wished she could say something 
more. Something to let him know how nice she really 
thought it. But no words came. 

“Do you do this often?” he asked her. 

“Yes, almost every night.” 

““One of these nights,” he said, “I'd like to come out 
and walk with you. Would you mind? Walking has 
always been a favorite of mine, Walking and golf 

Laurie guessed after a few days, however, that golf 
was a little bit his favorite. For she began to meet him 
almost every evening driving back to town from the 
Knollwood course. He would always stop, just as 
he had stopped that first night, with some gay remark 
like, “‘Hi, there, teacher—students behaving?” And 
he would always stay alittle while talking. It got to be 
a sort of habit. He seemed to like to stop and talk. 


MART HAD been lucky when he came back. They'd 


given him his old job, his old office, and not his old 


salary but a better one. There were the same girls, 


exceptforthe fewthat the Government had got, thesame 


pleasantries, the same foolish feuds. He had got an 
apartment a lot like his old one. He had taken his car 
out of two years dry storage, and it was the same swell 
old car. He stood at the dresser of a morning tying 
his tie and said to himself, “‘ Well, guy, you even look 
the same as ever.” 

But he wasn’t the same guy, and it wasn’t the same 
old life. 


He didn’t kid around with the girls at the office any 
more. Oh, sure, they were willing to kid, willing to 
flirt—but he thought he saw pity in their eyes. The 
boys came up the hall and said, “‘Come on, Mart, it’s 
Saturday—we’re going out to the ball game.” But he 
never went. “Nope —gotta make up for my two years 
vacation, fellas.”” He knew there was pity in their eyes. 

So there was no old life; not where he had expected 
to find it. He discovered something: there was only the 
old life, oddly, when he did something that he’d never 
done at all in the old days—when he talked with that 
little girl who was training his dog. Then he would 
catch the feeling of what he had been. Almost, he 
could get back. Pretense became the reality, almost. 
For a moment or two... . forahalf hour or so . 
Because she was the one person he knew who didn’t 
know. 

He began to drive out there. Always about the same 
time; after dinner, when the evening stretched long 
and blank, an empty page to be filled with some kind 
of writing. He would find her tramping along the road 
with her dogs—now with her big dogs, Job among 
them, now with her little dogs, now with just her own 
three Irish setters, each walking beautifully at heel 
without leash. He would stop, and they’d talk; it was 
always just that way. It wasn’t even logical that he 
should park right there and go along on foot, and, on 
the other hand, with her dogs, she couldn’t very well 
get in and ride. So there they would stay, at the road- 
side, talking. What about? Oh, about golf, which he 
was always full of; about 
the eighteen holes he had 
played on Sunday, smash- 
ing par with a stroke to 
spare. About swimming. 
About bowling. It was he 
who did most of the talking. 
God bless that quiet grey- 
eyed little girl because she 
listened. Not with her lips 
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smiling and her eyes animated, playing the good 
listener. Behind the barrier of her shyness, she seemed 
to be listening with her heart. 

““You’re nice to let me talk this way,” he broke off 
one evening, looking at her with a sudden intense 
directness. He felt a gust of strong emotion inside him; 
it almost choked his voice for a moment. “Darned 
nice . . . never knew another girl who would have 

. the way you listen He saw her with an 
abrupt clarity—narrow sensitive face, gentle eyes, 
small kindly capable hands—kind to dogs, to animals, 
instinctively kind to everything they touched . 

He wanted to say more, but his pride caught up with 
him. No slopping over, guy—smear on the grin. He 
said, “Remind me to let you talk some time. . .” 

“But I—I like to listen,” she protested earnestly. 

Like to? Laurie wished she could say it more 
strongly, better; she wished she could tell him every- 
thing—all the things that were different because he 
did come by and did stop and did talk to her. 

For all of a sudden everything had changed. The 
days weren’t important any more. The days just led 
up to the evenings—to that special moment when he 
might come along the 
road and she might see 
him again, 

She would have liked 
to tell him how she 
always thought of him— 
striding down a fairway 
or diving off a spring- 
board or standing trium- 
phantly at the top of a 
windy hill. And how she 
loved Job a little better 
than her other dogs, 
because Job was his. She 
would have liked to tell 
him of all the funny, 
absent - minded things 
she did that made her 
grandfather shake his 
head when he saw them. 
And how, once, instead 
of calling “Drop!” to a 
dog, she had called 
“Mart!” because that 
was the word in her 
thoughts... 

# Continued on page 31 
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Sometimes it’s a song or a poem that illumines 


another’s character for us. 


In this case it was 


a line from the Book of Job ... and for Laurie, 
the girl, it threw a comforting radiance over 
Mart Crawford, a man bewildered by his fate 


boarding, or a woman like that Mrs. Harlow who had 
brought her wire in the other day for a plucking. But 
instead he was young, with thick black hair and sharp 
blue eyes. 

“Good morning,” she said, forcing herself to meet 
his look. She always did that. Her friend Georgiana 
had said it would be good for her, though it hadn’t 
seemed to do much good as yet 

“Good morning,” said Mart, holding the friendly 
setter back by his collar. “Think you could teach this 
fellow something?” 

Laurie’s hand jerked up and ruffled Job’s chest 
feathers. “‘Oh, he’s a beautiful dog!’ she murmured. 
“* How old is he?” 

“Two,” the man said. “Too old?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“What I’d like to have him taught,” said Mart, “‘is 
obedience, fetching—all that business. I want to have 
a useful dog, not an old lay-around. What’ll I owe 
you for a big job like that?” 

“Just a minute. I'll get a price schedule.” That 
was always easier. She secretly thought her prices 
were stupendous, though that was just her inferiority 
complex again. Her father had charged much more 
when he ran the kennels. His prices had built their 
big white house and sent her brother Bob to college 
and left her mother with a comfortable income. He 
hadn’t been timid about saying what he wanted. But 
the dollars got stuck in her throat when she tried to. 

When she came out again, she brought a leash also. 

“Sure, go ahead and take him,” Mart nodded. “I 
want him trained, regardless of the hold-up.” When 
he glanced up a moment later, he saw that her face 
had got a little pink. She had Job down beside her, 
with the leash on, and was tickling him softly behind 
one ear, her head bent as if she hoped to hide it. “Say 
that was a joke, you know,” he said hastily. “These 
prices aren’t at all out of line. In fact, you don’t charge 
enough.” 

“Oh, it’s plenty,” she said faintly. 

He returned to the price list on which he was 
checking off the services he wanted. But again he 
glanced up. He hadn’t meant to hurt her feelings— 
there was enough hurting going on these days without 
that. ‘“‘Say, aren’t you kind of young for a dog 
trainer?” he grinned. “Do the animals properly 
respect you?” 

She seemed more troubled than amused. “I guess I 
look younger than I am,” she said. “I’m twenty. I’ve 
been working with dogs for quite a long while.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—” he began hurriedly, and then 
he smiled. “Something tells me that I said the wrong 
thing again. Didn’t I?” 

“Oh, no—I—” She could feel the color coming up, 
and up. She should be used to it now. But she wasn’t 






—it was awful! Miserably, she gathered the leash 
tight in her hand. “Well, I'll start in with your dog 
right away. I'll get him in hand as soon as possible. 
’ll—” 

“But wait, you want a down payment, don’t you? 
Wait.” He looked into her young embarrassed face 
and felt gay and on top of things as in the old days. 
Here was he, the fellow that people felt sorry for, 
feeling sorry for someone himself. For a minute he 
was back inside his old self, and it was a wonderful 
sensation. “By the way,” he added, still smiling, “it’s 
all right, isn’t it, if I come out and see Job some- 
times. . .” 


LAURIE GAVE Job one of the nice white kennels out 
in back, with a private run scrubbed clean with dis- 
infectant and sunlight, and went into the office with 
her cheque. She was glad about the money and not 
having even had to ask for it. But not money, not 
anything, could make her feel better about what she 
was. She was such a stupid, awkward person. She 
never knew what to say, or when to say it. She was 
always making blunders and feeling embarrassed 

In the office her grandfather was busy with the 
broom, going methodically into corners and under 
chairs. She showed him the cheque, and he whistled 
appreciatively. “Fifty of em!” 

“‘And more to come, gramps!” 

“* Big job, eh?” 

“The works!” 

“Nice going, Laurie. Nice going.” 

She loved her sturdy, square-jawed grandfather for 
acting the way he did. Being casual about things; 
not asking a lot of questions, She was sure he knew all 
about her, how shy she was, how unconfident she was; 
his eyes, which looked like such straight clear channels 
to his heart, couldn’t have failed to see. But he never 
said anything to make her think so. Her mother said 
things, eyeing her with a mild perplexity as if she 
wondered how anyone as friendly and social as herself 
could have had such an unsocial daughter. Her sister- 
in-law Kate said things too—or, rather, did things; 
like experimenting with her hair or trying to make 
improvements in her dresses. But her grandfather 
never, either directly or indirectly, criticized her. 

Bob, her brother, called them the Doghouse 
Entente. “Seems we’ve got an axis right in our own 
back yard,” he would say. “Except, gosh darn it, they 
don’t ever abrogate a treaty.” Even when she had 
come running home from college the very first month, 
her grandfather hadn’t criticized her. “College isn’t 
right for everybody,” she’d heard him tell her mother. 
“Only kind of learning is the kind you enjoy. I'll 
teach Laurie, and she can keep right on working with 
her dogs, the way she wants to.” He had gone to 





college long ago. He had learned to be a chemist and 
got a job in the gold mines up north—but chemistry 
wasn’t the only thing he had learned. The bookshelves 
up in his bedroom were full of beautiful leather 
volumes, some even in Greek that he read as easily as 
if they were in English. He had taught her things. 
They read Shakespeare together. He pulled out 
novels from his shelves for her. She learned some 
Latin. And all of it was fun. 

In fact, just being with her grandfather was fun. 
She never felt ill at ease with him. When he talked 
to her, there was never any hidden purpose in his 
words. So that now when he said, “Is that young man 
married?” she knew he wasn’t saying it as her mother 
or Kate—or even Bob—would have said it, and she 
had no inclination to blush, 

“IT don’t think so, gramps,” she answered. ‘“‘He 
said he’d bought his dog because he got Jonesome 
living alone. Why?” 

“Oh... A healthy-looking young single fellow’s 
kind of rare outside the Army these days. But | 
suppose he’s got some war job.” 

““No. He saiduf I wanted a reference for his cheque 
I could call the insurance company where he works. 
It was a joke,” she added quickly with a reminiscent 
flush. She hurried on, looking at her grandfather with 
amused wonder, “Gramps, he calls his dog Job. 
Funny name?” 

Her grandfather seemed to turn the thought around 
in his mind with a quiet answering amusement, “After 
the Biblical Job, eh?” 

“‘I s’pose so. He doesn’t look like the kind of person 
that would, though. He didn’t seem like the serious 
type. And still 

“SOR A fellow would have to have a special 
reason for a name like that. It’s a thoughtful name. 
That big Dane you’ve got back there—King—that’s 
not a thoughtful name. Or Rastus—isn’t that 
schnauser called Rastus? That’s not a thoughtful 
name. But Job is. Wouldn’t you say so?” 

“Yes,” said Laurie, now only half listening. Her 
mind had made one of those incredibly quick journeys 
away from the moment. She was thinking how he had 
asked her if he could come and see his dog sometimes. 
Of course she had said yes. All her customers came 
tosee their dogs. But . . . just so he never came when 
she was working with Job. She stiffened all over at 
the thought of his being there and watching her. Even 
Mrs. Ramsey’s watching her break the schnauser 
Rastus of the runaway habit had made her feel all 
hands and feet. And with bim it would be much 
worse. He had such laughing, sharp blue eyes . 


” 


BUT SHE need not have worried. He didn’t come out 
to see Job. Days went by. He didn’t come. 

But one evening he happened to drive by when she 
was out walking. She had hold of the leashes of a 
Sealyham, four cockers and two scotties, and was 
gazing off toward a distant slope of woods that was 
starting to flame with autumn, when tires came 
tiptoeing along the macadam—and stopped. ““Teach- 
er’s playing favorites. Where’s my dog?” 

She turned like a startled rabbit.- The bows that 
Kate had tied in her hair felt like tall startled ears. 
“‘But you see,” she stammered, “I only took my little 
ones tonight.” 


She had hold of the dogs’ leashes and was gazing off toward 


a distant slope of woods when she saw the green roadster 








dignity and spiritual inviolability of man, 
must be based on Faith’’. 

Rev. Hal Leigh Pink, Toronto, believes, 
“‘Many people, hitherto outside organized 
religion, are going to church more. The 
sharp realization that peril is imminent, 
life is short and death is certain, drives 
them at times of crisis. They discover 
what the church has said all along—that 
Sin is a reality, with terrible results for 
mankind. But will they stay in the church? Who 
knows? 

* Vhen I lived in England, in 1938,” he remembers, 
“the regular attendance on a Sunday was about 50 
people, always the same 50, At the time of Munich it 
went up to 300. Shortly after Munich it was back 
again to 50,” 

Agreeing with him is Rev. H. E. Wintemute of 
Calvary Baptist Church, Toronto, who says, “ People 
come to church when they’re frightened, but they 
get hardened to danger. We'll have a religious slump 
after this war, just as we did after the last one.” 

That the slump has already begun, is attested by the 
Rev. John Frank of Anglican Little Trinity in 
downtown Toronto. Of the church’s noonday 
services, Thursday was set apart for relatives and 
friends of men overseas. At the outset the attendance 
ran from 100 to 200 people In a short time it dropped 
to a steady 20, where it remains. 

“People do not link up in their minds what goes on 
at the battlefront, with religion,” he says, adding, 
“I don’t anticipate any wave of religious feeling. If 
it wants to come, it would have come by now.” 

Of the same school of thought is the Rev. O. W. 
McCully of the Churches of Christ Disciples. As he 
has observed it, the big increase in church attendance 
is going to what he describes as the “prophetic 
groups,” the churches which comfort their flock with 
apocalyptic promises. That there may be some deep- 
ening of religious feeling among thinking people, he is 
willing to admit, though he suspects the impact of it 
will be slight in so far as immediate results are 
concerned, 

“These aren’t the people who shout it from the 
house tops,” he points out, “ but they are more suscep- 
tible now to being drawn into a conversation about 
religion.” 

Rev. H. H. Hallam of The Evangelical Church in 
Hanover, Ont., finds, “‘an awakening of interest in the 
church among young adults. The church is making 
an effort to reach the unreached and to improve the 


Are people turning to religion? Chatelaine 
asked that question of a score of spiritual 
leaders. Here are their answers-—-not always 


in agreement, but all of them stimulating 


leadership and teaching ministry of the churchschool.” 

Father Allan of St. Michael’s Cathedral (Roman 
Catholic) in Toronto has not been impressed by any 
increased attendance, but believes that the war has 
made people think more about their religious duties, 

Rev. Peter Bryce says his Metropolitan Church 
(United) in downtown Toronto has never had a larger 
attendance than ithas today. For three and a half 
years the 1,500 seats in this church have been oc- 
cupied every Sunday night, and during the last six 
months his morning congregation has grown too, 
Including those who attend Metropolitan’s afternoon 
musical services and after-church evening musicales, 
this church attracts 3,000 to 4,000 people a Sunday. 
These congregations are drawn from the community, 
which is a poor one, from the city generally and from 
hotels. They are made up of all classes and all ages. 
An odd feature about them is that they have in their 
numbers more men than women. And an interesting 
feature: they include travellers from every province 
in Canada, from many States in the Union and from 
far places such as Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand. Most of these travellers are young and in 
uniform, and from them Dr. Bryce has acquired a 
high regard for the youth of today. 

“The spirit of Canadian youth is a very earnest 
one,” says Dr. Bryce. “Young people are taking hold 
of their tasks with devotion.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Bryce make a point of inviting two or 
three young people to Junch each Sunday so they can 
find out what they have to say. 

“I observe them as carefully as I can,” Dr. Bryce 
explains, “I find them serious minded and feeling the 
need for a strength outside themselves. I believe in the 
future because I believe in them.” 

Illustrative of those in need of outside strength, 
Dr. Bryce cites a letter from a young woman with a 
small baby, and a husband overseas. “Since I find it 
impossible to come to church, I listen to your broad- 
cast,”” she writes. “‘Your message of better things to 
come made me feel so much happier in my mind. 
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Shouldering the family problems all alone 
seems like too big a task for me often.” 

Dr. Bryce regards that as symbolic of 
the attitude of wives of men overseas. As 
to the soldiers themselves, Col. W. E. Kidd 
of the Chaplain’s Division, Military 
District No. 2, believes they are thinking 
more about religion than they did pre 
viously. 

“They are more willing to talk over 
things religious than they were in civil life,” he reports. 
“In the postwar world they are going to have a great 
regard for what the chaplains have done for them. 
Whether this will result in a permanent interest in 
religion remains to be seen.” 

A padre returned from overseas reports that 
although there is not in outward display among 
the men, they are more religious within themselves. 

“Men grouped together don’t like to manifest their 
inner feelings,” he observes. ‘‘They don’t like to lay 
bare their hearts.” 

Among those who believe that war has made Cana- 
dians more deeply religious is Rev. E. A. Thomson of 
the Presbyterian Church, 

““They feel something more is needed in their lives,” 
he states, “and that man cannot live by bread alone. 

“The hunger of their souls is acute. They feel they 
have lost something in the years that have gone. 
Fathers and mothers cannot offer their best in a 
national effort without doing some thinking about the 
principal concerns of life.” 

Unlike Dr. Bryce, Mr. Thomson notices that the 
first to respond were the women. Women feel the 
pull to religion more quickly, he believes, because 
women are more sensitive, they suffer more, and “only 
through suffering can we come to God,” It is no great 
rush of new members that fills the churches, he believes, 
but a more devoted attendance of the old ones, “Even 
in religion a democracy is slow to waken,” Mr, 
Thomson observes, “but we think we’re turning the 
tide. If quantity isn’t affected so far, quality is—and 
we'll get the quantity later.” 


IT IS pretty generally recognized among the clergy 
that war is giving the church a fresh opportunity to 
strengthen its position in the community. 

“The church has become the social centre for com- 
munity war effort,” Rev. Hal Leigh Pink explains.“ The 
parish hall is used for A.R.P., for Red Cross work, for 
packing and sending parcels overseas. Members draw 
in other members, particularly 4#Continued on page 51 
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HE CREW of a plane, its fuel 


exhausted, is about to crash-land 


spiritual growth. Because our old safe 


strong operative force 


presence and make them 
able to endure. 

Quite unashamedly we pray 
for their safety. We pray for 
that with all the fierceness of 


our love. And who shall 


into the sea. The young navigator 
asks diffidently, “Do you fellows mind 
if I pray?” 

A Canadian officer, on the Jong night 
trip over to Dieppe, looks at his men and 
thinks, ““O God, let as many come back 
as possible.”” 

A group of people on a station plat- 
form watch a train move wailingly off 
on its way to an embarkation point. 
Prayer follows that train. 

Perhaps more people are praying 
today than at any time during the 
last 25 years. Because more people ar 
anxious and In trouble. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our human nature that we 
remember our God when the going is 
hard and promptly forget Him in 
times of ease and safety. 

It has been said that religion is based 


on a sense of need. If that is so, the 


war should be a great quickener of 


cynical world has fallen away beneath 
our feet, and in the stringency of the 
times we are becoming aware once more 
of spiritual factors that have for some 
time been ignored. 

We are becoming aware of them not 
only from a sense of need, because we 
live in savage days, but because we see 


in the Hitler regime the logical results of 


arrogance, unbelief, and the complete 
secularization of life. No longer does it 
seem smart to sneer at or to feel superior 
to religion. Not when we look at 
Captain Rickenbacker, orGeneral Mont- 
gomery of the Eighth Army, both men 
of avowed faith in God, Nor when we 
look at Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Jeadership that 
these two have given China in her years 
of war and change is a leadership based 
on spiritual conviction. It is one more 
an opiate, 


nor a sentimental indulgence, but a 


proof that religion is not 


giving strength and 
definiteness to char- 
acter and_ bringing 
power to bear on the 
accomplishment of a 
great purpose. 

For these and other 
reasons there has 
come about a revival 
of interest in religion, 
and in prayer which is at the very heart 


of it. 


SO, NOW we pray, even if we seldom 
did before. At any rate, we who have 
men overseas do. We pray for our 
husbands, our sons and our lovers. We 
pray that the Lord God will comfort and 
sustain them and bring them through, 
that He will heal them of their wounds, 
that He will keep them from fear and 
confusion of mind, and that in the hard 
places He will give them a sense of His 





Grace Campbell: author 
of “Thorn-apple Tree,” 
wife of a Regina min- 
ister, and mother of two 

Air Force sons. them can not come back. 


say but that our prayer may, 
ina moment of crisis, sharpen 
their senses, stiffen their 
courage, and mean the dif- 
ference between life and 
death? 

Yet we know that all of 


That thought Jurks uneasily 
at the back of our minds. Nevertheless, 
being human, we can not help praying 
for the safety of our own. And we 
remember that once under the olive 
trees Another prayed, “Father, take 
away this cup,” and again,“ Not my 
will but Thine.” So we rest our case, 
remembering that if the worst comes to 
the worst, the soul of man is not 
destructible, death is not the final word, 
and, no matter how long delayed the 
time will surely come when we shall be 
together again, 4 Continued on page 45 
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RE PEOPLE turning to religion? 

Archbishop Derwyn T. Owen, Primate of all 

Canada, says yes. “There has never been a 
time when it has been easier to reach people with the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. The rude shock 
of the last few years has forced them to try to find 
a basis for confidence and a belief that life is a sane 
thing.” 

The Archbishop believes that, although some people 
seek relief from worry in other distractions, the 
majority are searching for a real interpretation of 
life. In the past, religion has been too closely associ- 
ated with‘ Don’ts’’in the minds of people, rather than 
thinking of it as a tremendous philosophy of life. 
This has had bad repercussions. But people are, once 
more, discovering that the Christian faith will stand 
through every shock. 

During his visit to Britain this spring, Archbishop 
Owen observed that, although our troops were pre- 
occupied and absorbed in the terrible business of war, 
there was very real faith in their hearts and minds— 
a sincere belief in God and His purpose in the world. 
Our soldiers have what this leading Church dignitary 
describes as “‘a straight and responsive attitude toward 
religion.” 

Rev. H. J. Greig, Vancouver, says there has been 
a definite upswing of faith since the outbreak of war. 
This year the Easter attendance in his church was the 
largest on record, in spite of the absence of many mem- 
bers who are overseas. Mr. Greig attributes this return 
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to religion to a general need for a basic spiritual back- 
ground, This is emphatically true in the western 
provinces. People who once put their faith in material 
progress find now that it is not substantial in times of 
crisis. There is a growing realization that spiritual 
progress is more lasting. 

Such deepening of religious feeling, Mr. Greig 
believes, will last after the war and help enormously in 
solving postwar problems. “The first world war was 
fought against Germany—we were out to beat the 
Kaiser. This war is a fight against wrong principles. 
In solving after-war problems, the church will not 
be concerned with details as much as with under- 
lying principles. If basic principles are right, there will 
be a much greater chance for a better world of the 
future.” 

Rev. A. H. Priest, Edmonton, suggests that people 
are spiritually hungry and searching for a deeper 
meaning in life. “If a clergyman has a vital Christian 
message, he will find an eager audience. In these 
times the clergy must show the relevancy of religion to 
life. They must become personal counsellors so that 
people can come to them for comfort and guidance. 
There has been a great drawing together of Christian 
bodies, regardless of denominations, in fellowship and 





co-operative undertaking, and there is a much 
greater endeavor to link religion with the practical 
aspects of life.” 

Canon Ellis, Halifax, finds that, although the 
return to religion has not been too apparent, there are 
encouraging results from a plan of Evangelism, 
launched by the Church of England, to deepen the 
spiritual life of clergy and laymen toward more 
practical Christian living. This will make possible, 
in the postwar world, an era of internationalism, 
based on Christian principles, which is the only safe- 
guard for world peace and security. 

Rev. J. S. Wetmore, Saint John, N.B., finds no 
great evidence of people returning to religion—that Is, 
to organized religion. War breeds hatred and emo- 
tional upset. Family life is disrupted with fathers of 
families overseas and with mothers employed in 
industry, and this has a detrimental effect on the 
spiritual life of the community. On the other hand, 
this war is making responsible men and women think 
much more seriously about the spiritual and social 
welfare of our people. 

“Is there a renaissance of Faith? Frankly I do not 
know,” said Dr. Joseph S. Kornfeld, Rabbi of Holy 
Blossom Synagogue, Toronto. “‘The fact that more 
people are going to church does not, necessarily, 
indicate a deepening of religious feeling. We can 
surely hope, however, that the majority of our people 
realize that this war was caused by lack of religion 
on the part of our enemies; that true democracy, the 











By Dorothy Roberts Leisner 


HEY noticed him when they all changed trains 

at the junction, and, just for the fun of it, got 

on the same car. Men weren't too plentiful these 
days, and here was one tall and ruggedly handsome, 
not quite young, but better than young. The impres- 
siveness of maturity about him with still the lithe 
quickness of youth. 

His hair was reddish, and his eyes, that gave them a 
single quick glance, intensely blue. His shoulders, his 
mouth and light lines about his eyes and forehead 
put him in his thirties. He wore a brown sports shirt 
and slacks and carried a knapsack. They felt in him 
the need of a holiday from work responsible and 
important. 

The four girls sat a few seats behind him and 
across the aisle,and, leaning together chattering, cast 
him frequent glances. College closed and the summer 
homes opening and before them the chain of gold and 
blue days. 

“Where do you suppose he'll get off?” Beatrice 
asked. “‘At Greenwood, Nancy, I bet. You have all 
the luck with men.” 

“‘He’s going to climb mountains,” Nancy said. “He 
has that look about him. And there aren’t any 
mountains at Greenwood. I predict he’ll be going on to 
West Highland—with Martha. Luck to you, Martha.” 

Martha Turnbul flushed, for some reason deep in 
her. She wasn’t one to have much luck with men, a 
tall thin brown girl with woodsy-looking eyes and an 
appealing but too infrequent smile. Her manner was 
shy, even nervous. (Often the girls talked about it 
among themselves, saying, ““No wonder. Things have 
been awfully hard for her.’’) 

“Tt won’t make any difference to me whether he 
does or not,” she said. And because she liked to blame 
everything on Sylvia, added, “‘Cooped up there with a 
stepmother.” 

Nora looked at her curiously, “Don’t you like her, 
Martha? We girls quite envied you her the day she 


> 


came to the college. She’s so terribly attractive.’ 


MARTHA WAS silent a moment, and then said, “It’s 
hard for you to understand. It’s hard to put into 
words. She’s a grabber.” She looked out of the 
window. She was getting nearer and nearer to a 
summer with Sylvia. Roots of her nature, lying deep 
in her childhood, were twisted and hurt. “She grabbed 
Dad from Mother’s memory and from me,” she said. 
And couldn’t go on. The rest was too fresh and too 
raw. 

Anyway the girls, who knew nothing of such things, 
were chattering again about the man with the knap- 
sack. She looked at him and thought suddenly and 
achingly that it would be wonderful to be loved by a 
man like that, a strong man who, like her dead father, 
climbed mountains and loved the outdoors and 
laughed in the sun. 

The train was drawing into Greenwood. ‘“‘Look, 


there’re cottages 


Nancy cried, standing up and 
hauling at her suitcase. She leaned over laughingly, 
“Is he getting off?” 

“No. Not for you, Nancy.” 

She left the train, laughing and waving. Such a 
pretty girl, fitting so lightly and easily into life. 

Martha knew Beatrice and her sister, Nora, more 
intimately. Beatrice leaned close and put a hand on 
Martha’s knee. “Come down and see us lots, Martha. 
It’s only twenty miles. I know it’s hard for you the 
first summer without your father. Terribly hard. But 
your stepmother is—is attractive. You may enjoy 
her.” 

“The more attractive she is the less I enjoy her,” 
Martha said. And flushed again, thinking how awful 
that sounded. ‘‘I mean she’s always used her attrac- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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tiveness for grabbing, for taking over to herself every- 
She felt her 
childhood rise about her, and tears of her childhood 


thing that was our lives—everything.” 


sting the backs of her eyes. 


The train churned into Clearview. Beatrice and 
Nora got up. “Gor d-by, then, darling. See you soon, 


; ne 
Phone us. 


From the doorway Nora turned back and made a 
veiled gesture at the man, who still sat in his seat, 


behind a newspaper now. She shaped the word 


“Yours” and pulled asad face. 


The train was in full rush again, rushing closer and 
closer to West Highland. Place that Martha had « 
loved beyond all other places. White mountain home 
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At last she cried, "I can’t go 
another step. My feet hurt.” 
She looked at them pitifully 
=, out of her exhausted face. 






by the blue Jake where she and her mother, brown and 
laughing and full of life, had welcomed her father home 
from the city. West Highland held the heaven and 
eternity of her childhood. Till her mother’s death, 
And even after that, alone here with her father, there 
had been a glory, a saddened glory, in the white home 
and the mountains. 

The man who was going to climb mountains folded 
away his newspaper and looked out of the window. The 
profile of his face had suddenly an expectant look. It 
was suddenly young and alive with eagerness. The 
mountains came into view and he looked at them. 

Martha too looked at the mountains, high and blue 
and clear in the sunlight. Too many memories to 
bear were part of those mountains. She ached to 
' 


get her young strong fingers Into their crags again, yet 


almost feared them. 

The man stood up and adjusted his knapsack. The 
train screeched and was slowing toward the little 
wooden platform. It jolted, stopped, and there was 


the platform and station 4 Continued on page 18 
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In Holland 


“lhe Uazia cau'tl ration 
sunrshine-or cowrage 


NE OF the most terrible 
O sufferings a Dutch mother 

must endure is to see her 
children gradually develop diseases 
which come from malnutrition. In 
Rotterdam alone the Nazi-appointed 
Medical Officer for that city an- 
nounced that more than half the 
children had developed rickets. He 
promised the distribution of oil 
containing Vitamin D, but there has 
as yet been no report that the sick- 
ness has been stamped out or is even 
on the wane. A physician who 
reached England recently from Hol- 
land declared that a typhoid epi- 
demic had swept the little fishing 
town of Volendam on the Zuyder 
Zee, wiping out many of the popu- 
lation. He also reported that other 
doctors were advising Dutch families 
not to exchange their meagre sugar 
ration (when they could get it) for 
anything else, but to eat it to the last 
granule. 

Another recommendation was that 
families lucky enough to have an 
egg occasionally should save the 
eggshells, grind them very carefully 
and make an edible paste which 
would be good for the bones and 
teeth. But perhaps the most practical 
suggestion of all which the physicians 
put forth was that children, especially, 
should be kept in the sun as much 
as possible. “That is one thing the 
Nazis are powerless to ration,” 


they added. 


EVERY housewife in the Nether- 
lands has a ration card for flour, coal, 
coffee ersatz, potatoes, bread, meat, 
fat, fresh vegetables, soap and wool. 
But as few of these commodities are 
available to the Dutch citizens, the 
formality of the ration card is a 
bitter mockery. 

One Dutch housewife, with a fine 
sense of humor, wrote out this recipe 
for what she called a first-rate meal: 
“Take your meat rationing card, 
roll it in your flour coupons and put 
both inside your fat card. Broil it 
on your coal card to a gentle brown. 
Next, take your potato card and put 
it in your butter card, bringing the 
potatoes to a simmer on your 
petroleum coupon. Afterward, take 
your coffe ersatz card, add milk and 
sugar coupons and dip your bread 
card in it. Then, wipe your mouth 
with your pedigree card, wash your 
hands with your soap coupons, and 
dry them with your textile card. 

Vrij_ Nederland, the Dutch weekly 


appearing in London, reported a 
short time ago that there was a 
nominal meat ration of three and a 
half ounces per week per person in 
Holland. The word “nominal” was 
used advisedly because, as the paper 
declared, German officials and sol- 
diers came first. Cats are not 
rationed, but if a Dutch housewife is 
lucky she may buy a secretly slaugh- 
tered one, although the man who sells 
it to her—at a minimum price of 
$2 per cat—is liable to six months’ 
imprisonment. In Rotterdam both 
cats and dogs have been placed under 
the same official regulations as those 
applicable to the killing of livestock. 
All pet dogs in Holland have been 
requisitioned by the German military 
authorities with the exception of 
those standing Jess than 18 inches 
high. In this way there is no chance 
for extra rations to make dubious, 
if more strengthening, soup or stew. 


THE GRIMNESS of the food situa- 
tion in Holland is made more notice- 
able by the lack of other things. 
Holland is cold and damp, and much 
of the happiness and comfort of 
the family depends on the mother’s 
ability to keep the home warm and 
the children well clothed. Now, 
both warmth and good clothing are 
only dreams to be remembered. 
Stockings are rationed at four pairs 
per person per year, and again it is 
not certain that these can be 
obtained. 

Wool is one commodity especially 
coveted by the Nazi invaders. 
Expectant mothers can hope for only 
11 pounds of knitting wool for 
the entire layette, including their 
baby’s blankets. Newly married 
couples and air-raid victims are 
allotted a single blanket, only half 
wool, Strict sentences are imposed 
on those caught in the act of carding 
wool from a sheep that has been 
sheared without a permit. 

Most of Holland’s leather has gone 
for the use of the German war 
machine, as a result of which a 
quaint but baffling system of shoe 
distribution has been instituted by 
the Nazis. All children under 11 
years of age, for instance, are placed 
in a special class. If a ten-year-old 
child wears shoes larger than the 
sizes stipulated for the youngest 
group, his parents must apply for 
shoe coupons for a youngster over 
11 years old. But then they find that 

Continued on page 36 
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EST FOR living, warmth 

and tolerance enter into 

the recipe for mature 
beauty given by Mazo de la 
Roche, author of the “Jalna” saga. 
To grow old gracefully, women 
should gradually substitute charm 
and personality for youthful 
beauty, Miss de Ia Roche believes. 
Like a motorist who over a period 
of years has met and dealt with 
nearly all emergencies in driving, 
a mature woman has the advan- 
tage of knowledge and experience 
These, in themselves, do not con- 
stitute charm and beauty. Every- 
body has met and suffered from 
the knowing type of female—the 
self-centred, opinionated woman 
who repels rather than attracts. 
The older woman who would be 
charming must possess the power 
to please. She should have a 
certain entertaining vivaciousness, 
without being either brittle or 
shallow. In other words. she 
must have kindliness, depth of 
character and a meilow sense of 
humor to continue to be an in- 
teresting, attractive woman even 


N INTERESTING face with 
fine underlying bone struc- 
ture is much more paint- 

able than a pretty-pretty one 
with pink and white coloring, 
according to Dorothy Stevens, 
well - known Canadian artist. 
Graceful carriage, a good set of 
the head and a long neck, (but not 
necessarily the giraffe type) con- 
tr:bute to a woman’s beauty. From 


into her eighties—like the charm- 
ing old lady pictured. 


Another point stressed by Miss 


de Ia Roche is the importance of 
women living their own lives. We 
all know the middle-aged woman 
who seems just a shadow—who 
becomes so absorbed in her family 
that she excludes all outside 
interests, and eventually she’s 
left with no life of her own. 
Beware of that! 


the artist’s point 
of view, a short 
body and Jong legs 
form the ideal 
figure. 

Beauty that is 
far removed from 
the conventional 
standard stands a 
good chance or 
making a lasting 
impression. Eyes 
set far apart or 
slanting upward at 
the outer corners 
(as in Miss Stevens 
new portrait of 
Jean Nathanson, 
illustrated at left); 
a long nose or a 
wide _— expressive 
mouth can have a 
great deal of charm. As this 
artist points out, it’s never been 
the conventional type of beauty 
whose portrait has lasted through 
the ages. Mona Lisa could never 
be ticketed asa Hollywood glamour 
girl, yet for generations men have 
gazed raptly at her inscrutable 
half-smile. Trouble with our 
glamour girls today, Miss Stevens 
says, isthat they’re toomuch alike! 


BUSY professional photographer 

who picks models, studies pro- 

files, arranges tricky lighting to 
bring out a girl’s best features has more 
opportunities than most to find an 
answer to the question, ““What makes a 
woman beautiful?” So we sought out 
Everett Roseborough, through whose 
studio pass many of Canada’s most 
glamorous fashion models, including the 
striking brunette you see above. 

Smooth grooming, poise and self- 
assurance are important factors, he says. 
“Lots of girls who aren’t beautiful by 
ordinary standards make _ successful 
models because they’re poised and 
graceful. They know instinctively where 
to place their weight so that the body ts 
perfectly balanced. Hands and arms 
just naturally fall into good lines as 
they pose before the camera.” 

A model must have _ reasonable 
measurements; she can’t be too short or 
too tall. The tall girls, Everett points 
out, are being left behind for the time 
being, along with the sweeping dresses 
which they used to wear so effectively. 
Nowadays, with short dresses and suits, 
it’s the medium-sized girl—size 14 type 

who is most in demand for modelling. 

An oval face with high cheekbones and 


a straight nose is best for photography 


as a general rule, although there are 
times when an unusual type of face, with 
perhaps a long nose, full lips and a slick 
hair-do can be used for a striking study. 


Too much can’t be said for good 
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posture, Everett mourns the fact that so 
many Canadian girls slump and 
slouch. In certain European countries 
(as we remember it from before the 
war) it was always interesting to note 
how girls seemed to acquire poise and 
grace as soon as they graduated from 
pigtails to permanents. 

Smooth hair-dos are essential from 
the photographer’s standpoint, as the 
hack light picks up and accentuates any 
ends or wisps. You’ll never find a busy 
hair-do on a smart model. 

And here’s a little tip if you hanker 
for a modelling career: Many of the most 
successful girls in the business owe their 
achievements to some dramatic training, 
which helps in the development of poise 
and self-confidence. 

On the subject of clothes, Everett 
cautions against short girls wearing 
dresses which make a sharp division at 
the waistline. Their clothes should run to 
vertical lines, as far as possible. Tall 
girls, on the other hand, can wear suits 
and two-piece outfits. 

If you’re the long-faced type, don’t 
accentuate it by V necks; conversely, if 
your face is short and broad, you’d best 
avoid square or round necklines. 

But Everett agrees with us on the 
final round: that, like all formulas 
which deal with the human element, 
rules for a beautiful woman can go over- 
board, and she can be just plain beauti- 
ful for no apparent rhyme or reason 


especially to some one man. # 
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NE OF the few improvements in 

the human race during the last 

four hundred years has been in 
the beauty of its women.” 

That’s the opinion of Kenneth Forbes, 
R.C.A., the distinguished Canadian 
artist who has put many beautiful 
women, including his own lovely wife 
and daughter, on canvas. 

Mr. Forbes has some definite ideas 
about what makes for beauty in the 
female of the species. 

First, he believes that no one type of 
woman is more beautiful than another, 
but it’s the one in each type which fits 
all the classic qualifications. She may be 
beautiful in an aquiline way, or in a 
Grecian manner, or she may have the 
perfect retroussé face, and so on. The 
structure of the head is of greatest 
importance. Cheekbones should be 
rather full and eyes wide apart, but not 
too wide or you'll get a vacant look. A 
rather short upper lip usually makes for 
beauty, and the mouth should be curved 
and full rather than narrow. Eyes 
needn’t be extra large, but long lashes do 
enhance them. Eyes set slightly up at 
the outer sides, like those of Marlene 
Dietrich, are usually beautiful. And if 
a woman has very lovely eyes, she 
shouldn’t distract the onlooker’s at- 
tention by too much lipstick. 

Every woman may not have been 
created beautiful, Mr. Forbes admits, 
but she can study herself as an artist 
would study a subject he is to paint, and 





bring out her own best features. He 
can’t understand, for example, why so 
many thousands of women affect the 
same style of coiffure. 

On one point he is adamant. A woman 
needs a perfect complexion if she is to be 
really beautiful. And he thinks make-up 
shouldn’t be applied so extensively as to 
blot out the warm and cold skin tints 
that give such interest to a woman’s 
face. “Color contrast is one thing that 
makes for beauty,” he says. “That is 
why blue eyes in a sun-tanned face are so 
striking. A woman’s skin has lovely 
blues and greys under the flesh tones, 
and to an artist these are among her most 
interesting facial features.” 

He believes that necks are important, 
they are more beautiful if they are long; 
but the long neck must be held like a 
pillar, gracefully. (Note how he brings 
out this point in the portrait of his 
daughter, Laura June Forbes, above. 
Mr. Forbes stated that this wasn’t to be 
considered as the selected “ultimate” in 
beautiful women, but merely as an 
example of his work. 

But there’s another vitally important 
factor. It is, says Mr. Forbes, what an 
artist once described as “the spiritualiza- 
tion of external appearance.” The 
spirit shining through the face—that 
personality which, as in the case of 
Greer Garson, gives the impression of 
beauty by its very strength and power. 
That, he believes, can be the possession 
of any woman at any age. # 





“more than 


By CAROLYN DAMON 
and ADELE WHITE 





F YOU saw the Army Show 

during its cross-country tour 

you'll still be remembering the 
beautiful Dream Number, in 
which the dancing CWAC’s (two 
of them are pictured above) moved 
rhythmically with their enormous 
feather fans—pure white clusters 
of feminine loveliness against a 
black velvet drop. 

The overwhelming popularity 
of this number with the Service 
audiences surprised even that 
veteran maestro, Jack Arthur, who 
produced the Army Show. But 
it proved once again a point he has 
always maintained: that Cana- 
dian men “‘like their women sweet 
and feminine.” 

Mr. Arthur thinks that good 
looks in a woman are funda- 
mentally a “matter of good 
timing ” ‘The woman who knows 
when to smile, when to be 
enthusiastic, when to be femi- 
nine—in other words, the woman 
who knows how to please her 
audience, whether It’s one person 
or a thousand, is an attractive 
woman. 

A girl needn’t worry too much 
any more about being short or 
tall, dark or fair, oval-faced or 
otherwise. 

**Personality is half the battle,” 
he thinks, ‘‘and beauticians have 
their art down to such a science 


that they can pretty well take 
care of the rest.” 

Enthusiasm and sincerity are 
two of the most important factors 
in making a woman attractive, in 
his opinion—and that goes for off 
the stage and on. Acting ex- 
perience usually develops a wo- 
man’s charm, giving her poise and 
confidence, and training her in the 
big business of making her per- 
sonality register. 

Two things Jack Arthur warns 
against: overweight and too ob- 
vious self-sufficiency. 

“It’s grand to see women getting 
out and helping turn the wheels 
these days,” he comments, “but 
very few men like the girl who can 
get along very well by herself, 
thank you...And_ there’s no 
surer saboteur of good looks than 
excessive weight. All the lovely 
feminine characteristics are blur- 


red 


in a fat woman; she can’t wear 
clothes properly, and she just 
can’t measure up to any definition 
of beauty.” 

Mr. Arthur himself supervised 
the diet of the girls who were 
chosen and drilled. for the Army 
Show. He proved to his own 
satisfaction and theirs that a 
woman’s weight could be kept 
down to the right figure on menus 
that provide all the necessary 
food elements, # 













at its utter worst. It was just like any other Saturday 
afternoon. The October sun shone through a golden 
haze and the Dabney football team was playing out of 
town, so a person did not have the agony of choosing 
between the game and the movies. And after the 
movies Miller’s was offering an extra scoop of ice 
cream in the frosted chocolate as a one-day special 

Agnes was wearing her new scarlet sweater, scarlet 
ankle socks, and a scarlet bow in her dark hair. Dot 
was dressed in green. -Her blond hair hung to her 
shoulders and her bright green eyes darted like fire- 
flies around the candy shop. Little of importance 
escaped them. Dot was considered good-looking, but 
cold and rather snoopy. Just the same Agnes couldn’t 
quite understand why her mother didn’t like Dot. 
Her mother said Dot was an “opportunist,” and that 
Agnes should look out for people who took you up 





Suddenly, horribly, Dot had her hands on the 
notebook, 


“Give it to me,” screamed Agnes. 


suddenly. They might drop you just as fast. But 
mothers were like that. 

“Hist!” said Dot in a muffled voice. “‘Jim Pawling is 
just going out with Marguerite Mayer.” 

Agnes bent her head so low above her foamy glass 
that her soft wavy hair nearly covered her face. She 
waited a suitable interval until the back of her neck 
assured her the coast was clear. “Do you think he’s 
really got a crush on her?” she mumbled wistfully. 

Dot’s tone was crisp and knowing. “He’s giving 
her a terrific rush.” 

“Well, why not? Didn’t she win the bathing beauty 
contest this summer? Miss Dabney of 1942.” Agnes 
sighed wearily. ‘“‘My mother wouldn’t let me enter.” 

““Neither would mine. She said I was too young.” 

“Mine didn’t approve on general 
principles. Everything in our house 
is decided on the basis of General 
Princ iple S, whoever be is.” 

Dot rewarded this sally with a 
giggle, and Agnes felt emboldened to 
revert to the original subject of con 
versation. “Would you say,” she 
ventured, “that Jim Pawling looks 
like Cary Grant, or wouldn’t you?” 

“‘Uh-hum,” Dot breathed ferv- 
ently. ‘‘But sold on himself,” she 
hastened to add. 

Agnes averted a warm cheek. 
“Would you say that I looked like 
Judy Garland?” 

Dot let out a light trill of laughter, 
and Agnes glanced up to catch the 
malicious gleam in her eyes, “Not a 
bit.” 

Sometimes Agnes almost didn’t 
like Dot in spite of all the ideas they 
had in common. “Well, anyway,” 
she said defiantly, “I’m going to try 
out for the fall play.” As soon as the 
words were spoken she knew that this 
was another confidence she should 
have left unuttered. She knew that 
she had presented Dot with an idea Dot never would 
have thought of herself. Perhaps she and Dot had too 
much in common, They always wanted the same 

thing. 
There was that tryout for 
cheer leader a month ago. Of 
course, Agnes never had a 
chance. It had taken all her 
courage merely to stand up there 
in front of them all. When she 
went through the sweeping arm 
motions and barked the cheers, 
she was merely a feeble imitation 
of the girl who had performed so 
brilliantly in front of the mirror 
at home. Her visions of Agnes 
Barton in a white pleated skirt 
and orange sweater went wing- 
ing away to join the vision of 
Agnes Barton wearing the gilt 
crown and wielding the sceptre 
of Miss Dabney, 1942. 

So it really didn’t matter that 
Dot had tagged right along with 
her to the tryout and that only 
an attack of laryngitis had kept 
her from the ranks of Dabney’s 
cheer leaders. It really didn’t 
matter, but sometimes Agnes 
wondered whether Dot would be 
so generous if she ever had a 
good idea of her own, or whether 
she would keep it to herself. 

Dot pushed aside her empty 
glass and announced that she 
was tempted to try the apple pie 
a’ la mode. “Jim Pawling is a 
sure thing for the male lead,” she 
added meditatively. «“Didn’t 
you tell me he always gets it?” 

Agnes murmured a wretched 


They just sat there in the glider, 
swinging back and forth to the 
tune of friendly squeaks. 
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assent and ordered pie 4 la mode, too. 

“How would you like to be kissed by Jim Pawling?” 
Dot asked daringly. “The heroine has to kiss the 
hero in a play, you know.” 

“In a play,” said Agnes with dignity, “you are not 
yourself but a character, and so naturally you would 
play the part as it was written,” 

Dot leaned closer and suddenly her breath was quite 
hot on Agnes’ cheek. “Have you ever been kissed?” 

A prickle arose at the nape of Agnes’ neck. It 
spread around the back of her ears and travelled out 
along her arms and down her spine in little ghostly 
chills. It was the question she dreaded above all 
others. To admit that you had never been kissed was 
to admit that you were a child, perhaps a prude, and 
certainly one who was not admired by the opposite 
sex. To lie and say that you had been kissed was to 
lay yourself open to further questions—questions 










which of course you could not answer, She sat numb 
and tongue-tied. 

“Okay. I guess I know the answer to that one.” 
Agnes breathed a sigh of relief, but Dot had not 
finished with her. “What would you do if a boy 
kissed you?” 

Agnes didn’t know, but fiction had set a precedent 
which she intended to follow if the occasion ever arose. 
Men, that is, men in books, always loved women who 
were cold and haughty and untouchable. “I’d slap his 
face.” 

“Even if you wanted to be kissed?” 

“Who would I want to be kissed by in this dead 
place?” parried Agnes. 

Dot’s eyes, through a thick fringe of lashes, were 
purposely mischievous. “How about Gordon Maine?” 

Agnes groaned uncomfortably. “Oh, Dot, puleeze, 
puleeze.” 

Dot gurgled with delight. “‘He likes you. Didn’t he 
nominate you for secretary of the French Club?” 

“Through no fault_of mine,” said Agnes with 
finality. “What have I done to deserve this inquisi- 
tion?” 

“Okay,” said Dot. “But I bet there’s some boy in 
school you wouldn’t mind being kissed by. Do you 
want to be Sweet Sixteen and never been kissed?’ ” 

“Gosh, no.” That would indeed be a horrible fate, 
but Agnes could not allow herself to think about it. 
If you couldn’t even get a bid to a dance, how could 
you acquire a steady? Dot knew that as well as she 
did. And then she suddenly went cold as she felt Dot’s 
eyes boring into her. She knew she had been trapped 
into an admission. 

“Come on, now,” Dot was saying. “Tell me who 
he 3. 


Agnes deliberately sether 4 Continued on page 37 
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HERE were stretches of time, maybe as long 
as a week, when Agnes Barton could almost 
endure her Jot. Those were the days when she 


wrote in her blue leather diary, “‘Kicked the back of 


my head in my dancing exercises. Am encouraged.” 
“Dot Blake asked me to go to the movies with her! 
Owe her .17. Mustn’t forget.”” But there were other 
times when a dazzling event was taking place at the 
Dabney high school and Agnes could only yearn for a 
miracle that never came to pass. Then she wrote in 
her diary—in the secret code reserved for such private 
thoughts—‘* How long, oh, how long, will I be able to 
stick it out?” 

She had made out a schedule designed to see her 
through the empty hours until she would be sixteen. 
(Surely at sixteen she would become a woman of the 
world.) She typed it carefully and tacked it on the 
candy-striped wallpaper above her writing desk, 
where its stern injunctions could not fail to make a 
daily imprint. 

6.45—Get up. Take cold shower. Vitamin tablets. 

6.55—Start dancing exercises. 

7.20—Dress and make bed. 

7.45—Breakfast (eat Friskies). Clear table. 

8.00—Make bed if not completed before (hospital 
corners). 

8.30-2.00—School. 

2.00-3.00—Homework or afternoon engagement. 

3.00—Start practicing piano. 

3.30-4.30— Practice violin. 

4.30-5.30— Exercises. 

5.30-6.00— Rest. 

6.00-7.00— Dinner and dishes. 

7.30—Homework. (Only one short story allowed.) 

10.00—BED. 

Each day of the week, as well as each hour of the 
day, followed its charted course. Monday meant ballet 
lessons and also payday. For washing the dinner 
dishes every night Agnes received the distressing 
pittance of one dollar a week. No amount of oratorical 
eloquence could add so much as a nickel to this sum, 
although occasionally a loan could be negotiated with 
brother Willie. 

Social dancing class fell on Tuesday night. The boys 
were just about what you might expect to find at a 
dancing class—Gordon Maine, for instance. Agnes 
did not expire from excitement on Tuesday nights. 

On Wednesday afternoon she took her music 
lessons, classical music on the violin and popular 
music on the piano. She could play the “ Meditation 
from Thais,” and could manage almost all of “The 
Three Little Sisters” with a hearty thumping bass. 
Then on Thursday the barometer of the week fell 
sharply. 


Orchestra rehearsal came on Thursday night, and 
the boys were just about what you might expect to 
find in a high school orchestra that played “Hearts and 
Flowers” and “Poet and Peasant Overture.” Gordon 
Maine, for instance, was a first clarinet. But Thursday 
was gruesome for still another reason. It was starva- 
tion day. For breakfast, lunch and dinner Agnes ate 
nothing but a baked potato and a glass of milk. It was 
by rigidly following this diet that Elaine Carstairs, 
Hollywood’s newest sweater girl, had achieved her 
famous contours. By some fiendish chance, Agnes’ 
mother seemed to go in heavily for apple dumpling 
with foamy sauce or chocolate fudge cake on Thursday 
nights. Friday was first-aid class and the day before 
Saturday. 


SATURDAY WAS perhaps the most bearable day. 
Then Agnes sank blissfully into the upholstered 
dimness of the Alhambra Theatre. She watched the 
fleecy clouds travel over the arched blue dome above 
the balcony and dreamily eyed the glittering curtain 
as waves of green and violet and crimson light passed 
over it. She tingled in anticipation and put her scuffed 
saddle shoes tensely on the balcony railing as the music 
swelled and the picture began. In this enchanted 
sanctuary she could forget for an hour or two that 
she didn’t even have the courage to say “Hello” to 
boys she had known since kindergarten. 

Why was it so hard to be easy and friendly? What 
made you hastily duck around a corner when you saw 
a high school boy coming down the stréet? And if 
you were trapped in the middle of the block, why did 
you pretend to be looking in your bag for a handker- 
chief, or see an imaginary gitl way up the street to 
wave to? And when you rehearsed a greeting, hello- 
Bill-hello-Bill-hello-Bill, what made the words sud- 
denly lodge in your throat like a dry pill so that you 
turned your head and scurried past, heart churning 
wildly? 

It was as if an evil genie took possession of your 
body. But it didn’t stop there. In moments of rebel- 
lion you struggled against this thing that stifled you. 
You tried to say something ultra bright, something 
spectacular. And in revenge the genie spoke for you. 
The words that shot out of your mouth were crude 
instead of funny. They had double meanings you 
never intended. 

Then you lay in bed at night and lived the moment 
over and over. You muttered in anguished tones, 
“Don’t, don’t, don’t think about it,” 
your pillow. 
writhed, but you couldn’t blank out that dreadful 
procession of clanking ghosts—allthestupid things you 
had said and done. 


and thumped 


Your insides curdled, your muscles 





pre 





What's a girl to do when her best 
friend steals her diary — and those 
cious confessions fall into the 
hands of the high school gang? 


° s a 
ILLUSTRATED BY NANCY CAUDLE 


So it was really a help to go to the movies on 
Saturday. And it was even better to go with the new 
girl, Dot Blake. Agnes had other girl friends, but Dot 
was different. Dot was sophisticated, so it was flatter- 
ing that she had taken such a liking to Agnes. 

Dot wasn’t haunted by genies as Agnes was, but she 
had no boy friends and so she had a great scorn of 
men. She also scorned that magic circle of boys and 
girls who had everything their own way at Dabney 
High. She called them “cliquey.” If you had to be on 
the outside looking in, it was some consolation that 
a girl like Dot Blake was on the outside with you. 


IT WAS hard to believe that the whole thing started 
on one of those Saturday afternoons—the thing that 
plucked Agnes from her dreamy backwater and 
plunged her into the dark ruthless current of life. Life 


“Okay. I've got her.” Butch \ 
gasped, pulling her arms back as 
Jim gripped her shoulders. 
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EASY LESSONS 
IN WARTIME MEAL PLANNING 


a} ROUND OUT THE MEAL WITH THIS NOURISHING SOUP 





Here is just the food to step up a meal of 
leftovers . . . steaming bowls of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. It’s made of luscious ripe 
tomatoes blended with butter and gently 
seasoned to bring out the rich tomato 
flavour. It’s an ‘‘any-meal” soup to please 
and nourish a busy, hungry family . . . to 
keep them going these hard working days. i$) MATO 


‘ 
isin Sour Comment 
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BUILD IT AROUND THIS CHICKEN-RICH PLATEFUL 


The rest of the meal can be simple when 
Campbell’s Chicken with Rice Soup is part 
of it . . . because it’s a hearty soup for war- 
busy people. In a rich, golden broth, sim- 
mered slowly from plenty of chickens, are 
pieces of tempting chicken and nourishing 
rice. Just as sure as you like chicken, you'll 
like Campbell’s Chicken with Rice Soup. 





For war-time health 
Here’s what to do 

Eat Campbell’s cause 
They’re good for you. 


& SERVE THIS HEARTY MAIN-DISH SOUP 


Give them Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. Ina 
rich beef stock you’ll find plenty of luscious 
garden vegetables. Into this fine soup go 
more than a dozen different vegetables. Serve 
brimming bow]s of it . . . and there in itself is 
your main dish for a nourishing wartime 
meal. In fact, many women call Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup ‘‘almost a meal in itself”’. 


ADE iN CAMPBELL’ S CANADIAN AIiTGC aes 
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What It Means 


Lo be a 


Canadian 


By Worley Callaghan 


O SAY all that it means to be a Canadian in 

these times is to give a rather startling recital 

of the Christian virtues. It is absurd, you say, 
and paradoxically enough, it may be a criticism of the 
national character. But to consider some of those 
traits of character that make us distinctive among the 
races, is it not fair to say that we are the least puffed 
up among the peoples of the earth? Who ever accused a 
Canadian of racial arrogance when he walked among the 
men from other countries? He never boasts of his power 
or his culture or his way of life. Instead he is apologetic. 
With a deprecating little smile he may say, “I’m a 
Canadian,” and hope for the best. He comes from aland 
rich in resources, a land of plenty, but he has none of the 
lofty assurance of a rich man. If pride is one of the 
deadly sins, the Canadian’s lack of pride ought to 
ennoble him. The whole calendar of Christian virtues 
might be unrolled and, on the surface at least, it would 
be a record of many of our national traits, yet somehow 
it would leave us feeling restless and frustrated: we 
would want to cry out to someone to tell us some of the 
things that we are, and to stop praising us in terms of the 
things we are not. 

Sometimes I think a Canadian is like a man wandering 
around a big city feeling very insecure because he has 
not been able to get a card of identity from the police. 
At any moment he is apt to be picked up by the cock- 
sure and hard-faced people who run the world and be 
compelled to tell who he is and what he’s doing on the 
earth, and he’ll have to explain that he has lost his 
papers. In his heart he’ll know that his inquisitors don’t 
believe him:.they’Il see clearly that he’s bluffing, they’lI 
see that he simply lacked the confidence to go around to 
the proper authorities and demand a card of identity. 


I REMEMBER a time when I did identify myself as a 
Canadian. After an Atlantic crossing, entering the port 
of New York the immigration officials were separating 
the sheep from the goats. “All citizens step this way,” 
the burly official shouted, and I found myself left with 
the Europeans. When the citizens in the main had 
been duly honored, I pushed my way forward. The 
official said, “Are you a citizen, mister?” Pushing his 
arm aside, | said defiantly, ‘No. I’m a Canadian.” 
“So what?” he said, and I went back with the goats. 
What made this particularly hard to bear was the 
memory of a little experience I had had in London. In 
a hotel dining room a rather withered-looking lady 
heard the waiter talking to me and my wife. It was very 
late in the morning. This lady was the only other 
customer in the dining room. Without invitation she 
joined us, explained that she was from New Zealand 
and said brightly, ‘“‘You’re Americans, of course.” 
When we explained that we were Canadians she 
expressed overwhelming delight and began to tell us 
how she couldn’t understand # Continued on page 50 
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George Howard leaped out of the car BEFORE DINNER Martha changed 


and came around and helped Sylvia. her clothes for 
She gave him her hand. “The Turnbul going to play. 


new role she was 


She took off her trim 


summer home,” she announced. “Rose white suit and put on her only fluffy 

Cottage.” dress, a pale pink. She picked a pink 
They stood together looking at it. rose for her hair. 

“Beautiful,” he said. ‘Perfect for you. Dinner was by candlelight. This had 

It looks as though it had been built always been one of Sylvia’s favorite 


about you, Sylvia.” devices for company. By candlelight 
Martha cut in, “It wasn’t. I can she looked as young as the youngest 


assure you it wasn’t. Mother and Father woman there, lovelier than the 
designed it when I was a baby For loveliest. And now tonight the candle 
themselves. For each other and me—” flames were in her eyes like stars in the 
They had gone up the steps and blue depths of night. Her amber hair 
opened the front door, ““—for their own was sheened. Her voice and her smile 
beautiful lives,” Martha said. She and her soft gestures fitted into candle- 
added, now that the sitting room stood _ light. George never took his eyes from 
open before them, “Those big bay her, 
windows—Mother adored the view. “T thought I’d be cooking my first 
And the big fireplace.” She felt her dinner here by campfire,” he said. “My 
voice sharpening, ““The curtains were own catch of trout. And that Is one of 
different when she was alive. Not so the good things of life. But this is 
fussy.” better. To sit here He raised his 


Sylvia laughed 
gently, “My taste is 
too fussy and frilly, 
I’m afraid. Yes, this SUMMER DUSK 
home was built by By AGNES ASTON HILL 
Martha’s parents. 
They were very ° 
attached to it. 


Martha’s spent the The clover folds its leafy hands in 


summers here since prayer 
she could toddle.” As slowly lilac dusk dissolves to 
She smiled softly at grey 
Martha. “Many And fragrant flowers breathe upon 
memories—” the air 

And Martha could Their benediction to the waning day; 
feel the man think- Bird notes are muted to a minor key 
ing, “How gracious Till, one by one, their drowsy vesp- 


Sylvia is, how gener- ers cease; 


ous.”” And she could On pollen-laden wing a laggard bee 
» his eves admir- Goes droning homeward through the 

ing a ‘r, saying,‘ But twit pouse. 

the bed liest thing 

Now, dimly through the shadows, 


about the place is chthe, eaatae end, 


its present hostess.” ae 
oon ; Flutt‘ring to flower cradles, cool 


wineglass. 

Martha wanted to 
burst out, ~“fea 
rather, a thousand 
times rather, be 
cooking my own 
catch of trout out- 
side on a campfire!” 
But she remem- 
bered her efforts to 
copy Sylvia. And 
only smiled and 
said, “‘It is lovely,” 
and raised her glass 
as the others were 
doing. 

She ached with a 
bitter aloneness as 
she watched Sylvia 
carefully. She could 
feel their light words 
and gestures teasing 
and skimming over 


something deeper. 


And _ suddenly it with dew: Sometimes she put 
came to Martha The rosy wings of sunset softly furl, in a word, but it was 
that this charm of And star-lamps flicker in the fading always flat. “Are 
Sylvia’s was some- blue. you going to pitch 
thing definite, tan- With quiet footfall, soon the night your tent tonight, 
gible, that could be will creep Mr. Howard? Did 
copied. And used. To fold the tired day in scented you bring a salmon 
The swift respon- sleep. rod?” He turned to 
siveness, the ques- her briefly when she 
tioning, listening spoke How could 
gaz of the eyes, the smile, the warm he tell that her interest in such things 
voice, the grace of delicate hands, the was genuine and alive? And Sylvia’s 
poise, the sheer white blouse ruffled at spurious? 
the throat, and the one white rose. Of She could have wept. How did Sylvia 
these things was woven the net that do it? How? It looked so easy. Tears 
drew to Sylvia everything she wanted, burned behind her smile, as well as the 
the love of men, and the whole lives of | old anger. And the only attention she 
people intact with their homes and their was getting was from Sylvia. Sylvia 
dreams. kept looking at her, questioning, sur- 

Definite and tangible. She would _ prised, concerned, searching her with 
copy these things. She would takesome- every fresh effort she made to be 
thing from the taker. Excitement ran appealing. At least she was disturbing 
through her. She watched with young Sy via. There was no doubt about that. 
brown, widening eyes as Sylvia rang for At least she was on the right track. 
tea, spoke to the maid. As Sylvia leaned Determinedly next morning she put 


forward, listening to George Howard. on a delicate dress 


though she longed 


George Howard talked of mountains, — to stick her brown legs into a pair of 


of heights and approaches, techniques — slacks or shorts 


and get out to fish on 


and thrills and dangers, his voice deep the lake. She hung about the garden. 


with the pleasure of it. Sylvia listened He would be here 


rapidly, as she used to listen to Martha’s would be the 


soon. Perhaps she 


to meet him this 


father when he talked of the things morning. Sylvia was still in bed with 


nearest to his heart. But Martha knew her breakfast tray. 


that she didn’t care a rap about moun- She saw his white tent down on the 
tains, she had never set foot on one, lake shore. beside it the blue 
She cared only for that flattered and smoke of his campfire. Then at last him 
flattering look in men’s eyes. striding toward her up the embankment. 

“This is really only a hill,” Georg He was swinging a long string of gleam- 
said. “But a very beautiful one. And ing trout. “Hello, Martha.” 
besides—I had to come.” # Continued on page 24 
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~ summer months, there’s nothing quite so delicious 
as a glass of Fry's ICED COCOA. 


When the heat finds you tired and needing a 
“pick-me-up,” you'll quickly find that this whole- 
some drink. is mete than just a cooling, tasty 
beverage. It gives you the well-known health 
value of milk pltis-that extra energy which Fry’s 


Cocoa provides. Bs 





“eH pers HOW TO MAKE ICED COCOA” 


1943 


fstpmake a cocoa syrup by mixing well together DRY 


bcup @&Fry’s Cocoa and 34 cup of sugaf Then slowly 
up of boiling water. Stir well and bring to the 


. Pour syrup into a clean dry glass jar and let cool. 


Keep a supply of Fry’s Cocoa Syrup on hand in the 
Refrigerator, ready to serye instantly. 


little chipped ice if 
you like). Then add 
2 tablespoons of cocoa 
syrup — stir — and 
the grandest sum= 
mer drink you've 
ever tasted is now 
ready to serve= 


Fry’s ICED COCOA! 





ar 


Ideal for lunch boxes 
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lt gives a girl CO 




























r | when she cals 


ER Dad can’t resist bragging to fathers 
of pale, stay-at-home little girls. 


He brags about Mother, too—who's smart 
enough to have her family not only drink 
milk, but eat it too, in all sorts of cooked 
foods and frozen desserts. 


She uses Carnation Milk—figuring that a 
milk prescribed for thousands of babies will 
do well by any age. 


Have you thought about it like that? Have 
you realized that Carnation is fine whole 
cow’s milk, with all the milk’s original nour- 
ishment, plus extra “sunshine” vitamin D? 


Chill it and dilute half and half with cold 
water, and you have fine milk for drinking. 
Use it, diluted, for cooking, and see what new 
richness and flavor you get. Or use Carnation 
full strength, just as it pours from the can, 
where you would use cream. 


ASPARAGUS CUPS 
Beat 2 eggs until light; add 11 
Milk, undiluted; 1 cup cooked 


4 cups Carnation 


asparagus cut in short lengths, 
2 tbsps. melted butter, pinch of 
nutmeg, few gratings lemon rind, 
salt to taste. Pour into individual 
buttered baking cups. Set in pan 
of hot water and cook in 350° 
oven until set. Serves 4. 


' 


» 


FREE! Big 48-page hand- 
somely illustrated cook 
book, “Growing Up With 
Milk.” Full of recipes that 
put milk in the diet in 
thrilling new ways. Address 
Carnation Co. Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


A CANADIAN PRODUCT 


“from Contented Cows’ 


ter mile, too! 





Milk 
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house. And there the pearl grey roadster 
her father had given Sylvia. 


THE MAN bent down to the window, 
straightened quickly, and reached the 
door in long strides. Martha saw Sylvia 
getting out of the roadster. She stood up 
and lagged along the aisle and down the 
steps, 

Sylvia in black and white for her 
husband’s death. But the black ex- 
quisitely cut and the white foaming up 
under her throat and one white rose 
just below her breast. Sylvia looking 
about with an exquisite mist of sadness 
over her expectancy. This was the power 
she had of taking, taking. 
She must be well on in her 


Even from 
the years. 
thirties, but she had made each yeat 
serve her to more 
poise and charm. 
Even out of the 
passing years, even 
out of her husband’s 
death, taking, grab- 
bing —graciousness, 
the appeal of deli- 
cately worn sorrow. 
“Martha!” She 
lifted her arms a 
little, even though 
they were still yards 
“Darling, 
I’m so glad—”’ Then 
she turned her head. 
And she saw the tall 
man in brown stand- 
ing staring at her. 
“George!” 
He said, “I had to 
come, Sylvia.” 
*“Oh.”’ Martha 
saw confusion rosy 
in Sylvia’s face. 
Sylvia looked down. 
And then up, and 
her smile was light 
and poised. “You 
came to climb the 
mountains, I think. 
Did you bring your 
tent?” 
Immediately she 
turned back to Martha and clasped her 
unresponding arm. “Darling, I’m so 
The house is just wait- 


apart. 


glad to see you. 
ing for you.” 

But the man, as though Sylvia were 
still looking at him, said, with his eyes 
shining like a boy’s, “‘ You remembered 
my tent. Yes, it’s in the baggage car. 
They’re chucking it out now. You 
remembered all that stuff I told you?” 

“Yes—I remember.’ 
that little smile again. “Oh, Martha, 
this is George Howard. We met last 
winter in Ottawa. George, my daughter, 
Martha,” 

“Her daughter!” Martha thoaght. 
“Her daughter!” 

Even as he bowed to her, George 
Howard couldn’t hold back—‘ Not your 
daughter, Sylvia. You couldn’t 

Sylvia smiled. “‘My stepdaughter.” 
She flushed a little. “She is like my own 
daughter.” 

“In your feelings,” he said. “Not in 


, 


She gave him 


years.” 

Just what Sylvia had expected him to 
say! From the first year she had come 
into their lives—had taken over their 
it had flattered her to say, “My 
daughter,” and see the look of incredu- 
lity In someone’s eyes, 


lives 


In Praise of Curious 


Children 


By JEAN PAUL TALBOT 


“Wonder is the beginning of wife 
wisdom” 


—James Stephens 


I sing with praise unstinted him. She 
of young enquiring eyes; 
of questions penetrating 
our shoddy learning’s guise. 


All man’s laborious knowledge, 
the lore of every age, 
are huge interrogations 
stretched taut from child to sage. 


Across each generation 

are twined two spans of gold: 
the wonder of the infant — 
the wisdom of the old. 


Walk softly, then, you pilgrims, 
who questing children meet: 

take with a seemly reverence 
your shoes from off your feet — 


And bless the One who planted, 
that men might grow more wise, 
the fertile seeds of wonder 

in children’s curious eyes. 


Now this man’s eyes were saying, 
“Not your daughter. Not this over- 
grown, dark, awkward girl—your daugh- 
ter. You who are so young and lovely.” 

She saw their eyes meet and smile for 
a swift instant. 

“Come and have tea with us, George,” 
Sylvia said. ‘‘ Before you pitch that tent 
of yours.” Her arm pressed Martha’s. 
‘Come, darling. You must be longing 
to get home. Can we all squeeze in? You 
drive, George. I really don’t like to 
drive. I’d always rather a man did.” 

Martha found herself pressed tight 
between Sylvia and George Howard, his 
arm hard against her. And as soon as 
he had addressed a few polite phrases to 
her, he began to talk across her as 
though she were a child, with his face all 

young and foolish 
for Sylvia. 
Martha’s 


burned with anger. 


heart 
Sylvia using her 
father’s car the 
car her father had 
given Sylvia as his 
to joy-ride 
her admirer. And 
their little mountain 
home to entertain 
could 
scarcely bear the 
cruelty of events 
that had LIVE n it all 
into Sylvia’s smooth 
hands. 

They reached the 
top of a rise, and 
before them, beyond 
the bright pattern of 
green and_ golden 
fields and rainbow 
gardens, rose the 
blue - green 
tains. The beautiful 


moun- 
mountains. George 
stopped the car. He 
stared for a long 
moment. He drew 
in his breath and 
Sylvia. 


often in 


turned to 

“It isn’t 
this hard life we find two perfections so 
close together,”’ he said. 

His strong brown hands started the 
And because he had looked 
at the mountains like that, because he 
was tall and brown and had windy hair 


car again. 


and a net of laughter lines about his 
blue eyes, Martha couldn’t turn any of 
her bitter anger against him. Before 
very many years that net of lines would 
deepen about his eyes, as it had about 
her father’s blue eyes. He wasn’t too 
young. She was somehow afraid and 
shy of young men. But with this man 

—if only it weren’t for Sylvia—she 
could picture _ herself 
mountain, grasping his hand at the hard 


climbing the 


places, laughing in the sun, looking down 
with him from the high bold crest. 

They reached the white cottage above 
the blue lake. 


around it and roses climbed over the 


Fragrant pines stood 


veranda. And she remembered her 
mother standing there on the veranda 
steps waiting for her and her father as 
they came up from the lake. And two 
summers later Sylvia against the roses, 
as though the white cottage had been 
built as a background for her. Sylvia 
smiling while Martha’s father looked at 
her more ardently than this man did, 
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Fido never had fun 


like the Joneses Pup! 













1. Fide and I both used to envy the 
Joneses for all the fun they had. Their 
boy never was sick or missed a day’s 
school, while my girl often did. And 
Art Jones always looked the picture of 
health, too . . . while my Jim never 
seemed to have any pep left at all after 





A note on the McGillicuddies; the girls 





_— 


in uniform; bandswomen; Canada’s busy 


\ 
} 
| 





remake sewing centres. 


1 Which is worse? Victory garden knees or those twinges of 


rheumatism last winter...How, in spite of early fore- 
bodings, the sugar allowance is sufficient to do a fair bit of 
canning, though not enough for rich conserves and jams 
The way that cost-of-living index, which someone in Ottawa 
keeps locked up in his ivory tower, never, never, never jibes 
with the daily facts as shown on our grocers’ and butchers’ 
bills...And how Regina was the first city to put in a 
staggered six-day week for restaurants, to conserve food and 
ease the help problem, 


The bang they got out of the Army Show; its speed, variety of 


turns and riotous good humor; and Sgt. Mildred Morey, the 
CWAC’s bright girl, who can sing, strut and quip the 
evening through and then top off with a terrific Gracie 
Fields interpretation. The Army Show train which carried 
all properties and personnel; the diner that served Army 
rations, and the dancers who had to keep a hawklike eye on 
their poundage. And how Hollywood and New York pro- 
ducers have cast some admiring (and businesslike) glances 
at the whole production. 


In Britain: “ McGillicuddies” first cousins of Air Force gremlins. 


A McGillicuddy is a seagoing pixie; he sits on the prow of 
motor torpedo boats, trails his feet in the water, causes 
strange lights, shadows, disturbances.. .‘‘Gone with the 
Wind,” which recentlystarted on its fourth year of continuous 
showing in London...Discussions of women’s postwar 
destiny, and the statement of Mrs. Corbett Ashby at the 
National Council of Women meeting that “There is an 
enormous body of public opinion which is already marshalling 
its forces to push women back to where they were before 
the war.” 


Make-over centres now flourishing in many of our big towns, 


and the way leading American experts have rushed up to 
study the Canadian scheme. So far, nothing along the line 
of Government-sponsored free sewing help has been under- 
taken in the U.S... . For those who haven’t time or talent to 
sew for themselves, the absolutely priceless possession of a 
good dressmaker who can remake old garments. And the 
dressmakers’ reasonable argument that they should be paid a 
fair price for all the extra work of ripping and remodelling. 


Whether girls in uniform wear slips—because no one has ever 


reported seeing one show...The RCAF band at Rockcliffe 
which does a fine job on marching tunes, and numbers 
almost as many young women as men in its ranks. Some of 
the WD members are virtually concealed by the big brass 
pieces draped around their necks... The five or six hundred 
WRENS now on active service at Halifax, which, being 
interpreted, means an equal number of navy men released 
for duty at sea. 


Black markets which thrive only on greedy consumers, but 


— 


} 


yy 


S 


Cae SSO 


make chaos in everybody’s pantry and pocketbook... .The 
people who buy war savings certificates one month and cash 
them the next—and think they’re helping the war effort 

The embarrassing failure of the producers of “Stage Door 
Canteen,” who thought they could make a movie with all the 
expensive names and faces of the American theatre, thor- 
oughly mixed with Hollywood doughboys and held together 
with a lot of sentimental goo. The corn is certainly green. 

















work, 





3. The Professor told us so many interest- 
ing things! I'll remember de a long 
time one thing he said... “half the 
people I know go around feeling half- 
dead, just because they don’t eat pro- 
perly. They don’t know the right foods, 
so they don’t eat them—consequently, 
they hardly ever feel fit. Now take 
canned foods, for instance...” 





5. But now that I understand proper 
nutrition, I serve canned foods often. 
I save the liquid from them .. . it’s 
specially rich in nourishment .. . and 
makes the grandest soups, sauces, 
gravies and desserts! And our new 
family habit of eating the right foods 
has kept us feeling right too! The three 
of us are healthier, happier people to 
live with, 


“CANNED FOODS 
—FOR Victory!” 





can 


2. The other day Mrs. Jones asked me to 
go to a lecture on nutrition. ‘“‘ ’Sakes 
alive!” I replied, “I’m too busy—I 
haven’t got time to do anything like 
that!” 

“Sure you have!” insisted Mrs. rs 
“Nutrition is something we _ should 
know all about—especially these days!” 





4. He told us what a grand source of 
vital food elements canned foods are 
. . » how to keep our meals properly 
balanced with them . . . how they’re 
seal-cooked to preserve their goodness 
—(and yours truly had been decreasing 
their favour and food value by cooking 
instead of just Aeating them). 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is con- 
tributed in the interests of 
Canada’s Nutrition Programme 
by the American Can Company — 
Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal; 
and American Can Company Limited, 
Vancouver — makers of food con- 
tainers for nearly half a century 
and leaders in the field of 
iutritional research for 15 years. 
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2. Cold sliced 
PREM 


3. Coke slaw. 


WAlVUWAL 


1. Try frosting the glasses in refrigerator before 
you fill them with chilled tomato juice delicately 
seasoned—a fine source of vitamins A and C. 
2. Prem,: Swift’s famous lunch meat, with the 
Premium-cured flavour, is a real buy in these 
rationed days. Each tin gives you six or more 
servings for our many delicious recipes. 3. Cole 
slaw and watercress give more minerals and vita- 
mins and blend extra well with the grand flavour 
of Prem. Try this dressing: % tsp. salt, % pepper, 
% paprika, % scraped onion. Blend in 1 tbsp. 
vinegar. Add % cup sour cream. Beat till thickened. 
4. For a hot dish to fill empty spaces and supply 
additional proteins and minerals, Martha Logan 
suggests a hearty casserole of macaroni au gratin. 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. 


A Dominion-wide organization devoted to the conservation and efficient distribution of 
Canada’s food resources 


CF, QAn : 
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If your ration situation only runs to one slice of 
Prem per person, use plenty of cheese in preparing 
this dish. The milk nutrients are valuable, too. 
5. Whole wheat rolls, besides supplying the im- 
portant wheat nutrients, make a swell flavour mate 
for Prem. 6. End the meal with fruit—whatever 
fresh fruit is in season where you live. For a 
beverage, what couid be more delicious than a 
glass of cold fresh milk, and it rounds out the 
meal nutritionally, too! 


“MEAT COMPLETE,” Martha Logan’s famous 
handbook of meat cooking, is more than ever essential 
now when we have to be extra careful how we buy and 
prepare rationed meat. For your copy, write Martha 
Logan, sending 10c to Dept.B-5 Swift Canadian Co. 
Limited, Toronto. 


LIMITED 


Wain 2 ical wilh SWIKTS PREM 


Specially designed for ration- 
conscious housewives by Martha 
Logan, Swift's famed home economist, 
this meal for six,supplements the valu- 
able nutrients and delicious meat 
flavour of Prem—or use Swift’s Table 
Ready meats if you have difficulty in 
obtaining Prem—with a hearty, satis- 
fying dish of macaroni and cheese. 
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EAT THESE FOODS EVERY DAY 


says our Government’s Nutrition Services 








MEAT, ETC.— One serving a day of meat, fish, 
poultry or alternates. Liver, heart or kidney once 
a week. Three or four eggs weekly. 








MILK—Adults 4% pint. Children, more than one 
pint. Cheese as available. 
FRUITS—Tomatoes daily or a citrus fruit or their 






juices. One other fruit, fresh, dried or canned. 


VEGETABLES — (in addition to one serving of 










potatoes)—Two servings of vegetables . . . pre 
ferably leafy green or yellow... frequently raw. 
BREAD and CEREAL— One serving whole grain 
cereal, Four to six slices Canada Approved bread. 






AND WHATEVER OTHERS YOU LIKE 









NEW officers of the CWAC pose with Lieut.-General McNaughton, 
after their graduation to commissioned rank at the C.O.T.S. in Eng- 
land. Front row: Gillian Hessey White, Montreal; Joyce Jellett, Vancou- 
ver; Cynthia Gough, Montreal. Centre: I, Chevier, Winnipeg; Ruby 
Anderson, Winnipeg, and Marjorie Evis, Toronto, Back row: Elisabeth 


-sy 


Murphy, Montreal; Pearl Hotton, Windsor; Faith Cornwail, Vancouver. 





A GLIMPSE into the sleeping quarters of the CWAC’s comfortable 
barracks in London. Cpl. B. I. Garside, Toronto, gives her buttons a last- 
minute polish, while Pte. J. H. Shum, of Montreal, goes feminine and 
tidies up her barrack box. 





HERE’S acheerful after-dinner group gathered round the fireplace in 
the Officers’ Mess: Lieut. E. M. Davies and Lieut. J. I. Beattie, both 
of Toronto; Lieut. A. Roussel, Quebec, and Capt. M. F, Riley, Winnipeg. 
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A student of Geology, lovely Joan Patterson of Montreal hopes to find mineral deposits of 
value to Canada’s war wealth. Marriage, too, is in Joan’s plans. “Naturally, I’m careful of 
my looks,” says Joan. ‘I take a Woodbury Facial Cocktail to keep my skin flawlessly clean 
and clear.” Try Woodbury Facial Soap. See your complexion brighten with fresh beauty! 


Minerals and Marriage Plans 
share her interest 


She brings her own loveliness to light 
with a Woodbury Facial Cocktail i 





1. Joan’s fiancé is a Pilot Officer. #1 love 
to hear him compliment my skin,”’ she says. 
A costly ingredient in her beauty soap— 
famous Woodbury—gives added mildness. 


"] 





3. A cup of tea refreshes Joan after sewing 


for refugee children. Friends admire her clear 





complexion. She says: “I use Woodbury 


because it’s specially made for the skin.” 
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2. “This facial cocktail really works,” says 
Joan. “I just whip up a smooth-as-cream 


lather with Woodbury Soap. Pat it on gently 
to banish that dull, murky look. Then rinse.”2 





4. “For the Skin You Love to Touch” choose this 


true skin soap. W oodbury helps Nature cope 


with clogged pores, frees skin of beauty- 
marring dirt. Get Woodbury Soap today. 10¢. 
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Are you getting enough of these? 


ODAY, we owe it not only to ourselves, and working hours. It should embrace 

but to our country, to keep physically sleep, rest, recreation, exercise, and a 
fit. Every man, woman, and child should nutritious diet. Below are suggestions 
have a health programme—one carefully concerning the first three of these requisites 
adjusted to his physical condition, age, of good health. 


Sleep is a great healer. It eases 
the work of the vital organs and 
gives the body time to mend worn- 
out tissues and build new ones. 
Most adults require eight hours of 
sleep daily. Children need con- 
siderably more, especially in the 
early ‘teens. Refreshing sleep 
comes more easily when you avoid 
excitement or hard physical or 
mental work just before bedtime. 
Those whose work requires day- 
time sleep should especially be 
shielded from the worst enemies of 
sleep—light and noise. 









Enough sleep — especially tossing, 
fretful sleep—is not necessarily 
enough rest. Have you ever tried 
to relax completely? When you are 
completely relaxed, asleep or 
awake, the restorative powers of 
the body can get at their work of 
overcoming fatigue. The habit of 
complete relaxation for even brief 
periods is worth while cultivating 
in these days of hard work and 
taut nerves. Letting both mind 
and body relax at odd moments 
throughout the day helps conserve 
energy for important tasks. 
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Ty RECREATION? 


Even amidst the grim business 
ef war, Canada plans carefully 
for recreational facilities for our 
armed forces. Recreation is equally 
important for civilians. Hobbies 
are excellent and so are sports, 
reading, music—whatever you 
call fun. Try to get some of your 
recreation out of doors in the sun- 
shine. For example, plant a Vic- 
tory Garden! This year, tending 
a vegetable garden is not only 
healthful recreation, but an im- 
portant contribution toward win- 
ning the war. 


Metropolitan will send you upon 
request a leaflet containing suggestions for your physical fitness programme. Ask for, 
“Blueprint for Health.” 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
NEW YORK 


Please send me a copy of your pamphlet 7-L-43, 
“Blueprint for Health.”’ 


Frederick H. Ecker, Name saa : 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT Street 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
OTTAWA City .Prov 





A Long Way from Home.. 











WHEN THE day’s work is over, CWAC “other ranks” relax in this 
comfortable mess of the New South Street barracks, in London’s Mayfai: 


arse , 
district. Some of the girls are busily engaged in catching up with their 


letter writing, while others read mail and talk over the latest news from 
home, which means Canada. It’s acosy and companionable atmosphere 


in which these girls spend their off-duty hours. 





A WESTERN foursome play Chinese checkers to fill in a spare hour be- 
fore 9 p.m. fire drill. They are: L/Cpl. M. H. Roberts, Saanich, B.C.; 
Pte. G. Margolis, of Canwood, Sask.; Pte. A. M. McGivern, Qualicum 
Beach, B.C., and S/Sgt. M. M. M. MacKay, Vancouver. 





OFFICE routine is one of the important Army jobs taken over by the 
CWAC at home and overseas. Here Pte. Elsie Crooks looks very efficient 
as she works on the filing system at Canadian Military Headquarters 





Warner Bros. 


» TT You Do Your fair at Home 


By ADELE WHITE, Beauty Editor 


IT’S IN the air, it’s everywhere—this new apprecia- 
tion of thrifty living, conservation of time and 
material, and self-help. 

There aren’t many people left to wait on you these 
days. You’ve mighty well got to look after yourself. 
Even beauty s ilons, where you used to be soothed 
and pampered in restful, leisurely fashion, are now so 
short on operators and so long on customers, that you 
have to make appointments a long time in advance. 
And just the very evening when that Special Someone 
comes home on leave and you want to look your most 
ravishing, you may find yourself out of luck unless you 
learn to cope with your own hair-do’s and beauty 


, ri F [ 


treatment so you'll look your best. 

Let’s be self-reliant. You’re probably doing a [ot 
of jobs you’ve never done before—might as well go a 
step farther and learn to be your own hairdresser. 

A homemade oil treatment fordry hair will pinch- 
hit for a store-bought one, and you'll have the advan- 
tage of being al le to leave the o:! on your head all night 
so your scalp will have a chance to soak it up. Plan 
ahead of time to devote an evening and the following 
morning to the care and dressing of your top-notch. 

And here’s where conservation gets in its good work. 
Have you any old bottles of oil around the house? 
Bottles with just a smitch left in the bottom? Never 
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RKO Radio Pictures 


IN A LATHER. Cinemactress 
Dorothy Lovett, in these three 
little pictures, demonstrates 
her shampoo technique. Fing- 
erlips massage scalp, 


LUBRICATION JOB. For sun- 
baked, wind-dried hair, try an 
oil treatment before shampoo- 
ing. Heat the oil, rub on 
thoroughly, tie up hair in 
towel wrung out of hot water. 


RINSE AND SET. Thorough 
rinsing is essential. When the 
cleaning process is all over, 
you can begin the wave-set- 
ting routine—as Faye Emer- 
son, star of “Air Force,” de- 
monstrates at far left. 
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Reet your smile sparkling, but 


Don't waste 
























Large quantities of Pepsodent are 
going to our men in the Armed 
Services... they want it... they 
deserve it. 


At the same time, we are trying 
to supply the biggest number of 
civilian customers in Pepsodent 
history. 


But, wartime restrictions limit the 
amount of Pepsodent we can make. 


So....we urge you: Don’t waste 
Pepsodent. Use it sparingly. If you 
will help save enough for others 
... there will be enough for you. 


1, ALWAYS WET your brush before 2. DAB MOIST brush in powder on 
applying paste. Roll tube evenly from cupped palm of hand. This way all 
bottom. Save empty tube to exchange powder is picked up by brush. Measure 


when you buy paste again. out powder for small children. 


3 
@ BUY THE ® 


© 
- LARGE SIZE 


= 
oe 
@ Whenyou buy @ 
Pepsodent Tooth @ 
Paste. Save metal gp 
+--save time and gp 

® trouble for your- a 
® self. And—get more a 
a 


@ paste at less cost! 





3. DON'T BLAME your druggist if he 
has to disappoint you the first time 
you ask for Pepsodent. He will have 
it for you in a few days 


The Pepsodent Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 








Che Mountain 


Continued from page 19 





This morning she would call him 
George. “Hi, George!” She had barely 
time to say it before he was looking 
beyond her. 

“Sylvia!” He waved the fish. 


SHE TURNED and saw Sylvia stand- 
ing on the veranda steps. Sylvia as she 
had so often seen her. Framed in roses. 
Full-bloomed like them in the full- 
bloomed morning. Laughing and 
waving. 

George was moving toward her in 
long quick strides. 

“A pift for my lady.” He stood before 
her, dangling the fish. 

She had come down onto the grass to 
meet him. But she stepped back, put- 
ting up her hands. “George, not so 
close. Oh, thank you, thank you for the 
fish. But not so close with them. 
George!” 

He laughed delightedly, like a boy. 
“All right. I caught them all for you. 
I’Il take them to the maid.”” He bounded 
up the steps and into the house. 

Sylvia smiled at Martha. “Good 
morning, darling. What a very lovely 
morning. I suppose you’ve been up 
ages. You’re not a lazy slug-a-bed like 
me.” 

George came out of the house and 
down the steps. “What strenuous 
activity now?” 

Sylvia laughed up at him. “Picking 
flowers. I want fresh flowers for the 
house. They’re so pathetic if they’re 
the least bit wilted.” 

“They are!” he said, “Fresh flowers, 
by all means. Where do we start?” 

They moved among the _ bright 
patterns of flowers, pausing while Sylvia 
plucked with delicate care a delphinium, 
a golden poppy, a bright carnation, or 
bent low to drink in the fragrance of a 
wide rose. Martha picked too, but feel- 
ing foolish and outside the sunny 
intimacy of it. 

George plucked a crimson rose and 
started to fasten it at the waist of 
Sylvia’s sheer white voile dress. But 
Sylvia’s hand stopped him. “Oh, no, 
George, only a white rose.” 

Martha bit her lip, biting back bitter 
words, Only a white rose. Mock 
mourning for a perfect husband not yet 
a year dead. While insatiable flirting 
was perfectly all right. 

When they sat down to lunch in the 
garden she was still seething, yet still 
longing to draw to herself that attentive 
and eager look of George Howard’s blue 
eyes, Over the chilled melon balls, the 
salad and golden omelet and strawberry 
shortcake, she put forth every effort, 
moving her hands, questioning him 
about his interests, Jeaning a little for- 
ward for his answers, smiling, inces- 
santly smiling. 

She felt Sylvia’s eyes upon her. A 
searching, penetrating look from those 
forget-me-not eyes. Yes, she was 
worrying Sylvia. And then she flushed. 
Deeply and painfully. She saw in those 
eyes—pity. Pity for her clumsiness. 

She turned away. She was trembling. 
She said to George, 


canoe?” 


“You paddle a 
Yes, she would ask him to 
paddie with her in her father’s canoe. 
A swift fine canoe. And Sylvia couldn’t 
paddle at all. 


“You bet,” he said. And turning to 
# Continued on page 41 








In this modern “hose” your 
legs appear slimmer trimmer 
«++ more chiseled, Elizabeth 
Arden Velva Leg Film goes on 
easily, speedily over sleek 
bare legs. If has a flattering, 
dull finish; opaque enough to 
help conceal small blemishes. 
Stays on until you deliberately 
wash it away. 
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> : SUN BEIGE 


~ 
SUN BRONZE 


VELVA LEG FILM 
$1.00 
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At Smartest Shops in Every Town 





Me xican 


South of the Border 
fashions—are stealing the limelight! 
Many Americans are now living in 
Mexico, where they can live high on 
suddenly low incomes. These peopl 
generally come back to the States for 
the summer, and bring back with them 
examples of Mexican clothing, jew- 
Other 
women “‘simply adore” these, and by 
popular demand, Mexican I 
m4 


will be an important part of the fall 


ellery, shoes, hats and such. 


fashions 


and winter picture. 


This white sports dress with tan stitching and 
nail-studded belt shows how to be glamorous 
in wilting weather. The large white chapeau 


is tied on with tan tulle. 


Which gets my Irish up 
because I don’t love Mexican fashions 
myself. I think they are gorgeous and 


lory and art that 


3ut I think of 


am glad to see the g 
is Mexico get a bre ak. 
he wonderful ** French” fashions that 
could be made in Canada. Why, when 
I lived in Montreal a little dressmaker 
there used to turn out, for a song, 
dresses that I have never seen beaten 
by Paris fashions, when we used to get 
them down here. Of course, Canada is 
too busy winning a war to bothermuch 
about “French” 


can’t blame me for wishing, can you! 


fashions—but you 


, 


Just as the “Shorts” are cookin’, 
along comes word from Washington 
that we must cut out some falderals 


for the fall. While 


these restric- 








FRO WOR 


by Kay Murphy 


tions will not curtail the smart- 
ness of the fashions, they will save so 
many millions of yards of material that 
[ am sure we will all fall right into 
line. I love the way we are told that 
we can only have “700 inches trimming 
on garments of nontransparent fabrics 

and 1,400 


ss 
garments. 


inches trimming on 


transparent Translated 
into woman-terms this means / yard 
of 39-inch goods equals 700 inches 


and 1 yard 
1,400 inches! 


39-inch goods equals 
No more double- 
breasted suits or 
jackets. 

No more doubl 
collars on dresses 
coats or jackets. 
No more cu- 
lottes., 


Not 


more than 
two pockets to 
a coat, suit ofr 
dress and only 
one poc ket to a 
separate skirt. 
If a blouse has 
ruffles, it can’t 
have tucks or 
pleats. 
If it has tucks 
or ple ats,it can’t 

“ have ruffles! 
Size 16 dress can 
not have more 


a than a 72-inch 
f sweep skirt (and 
ne other sizes ac- 


cordingly). 

I could go on 
but all | 
want to let you 
know is that, if 
making 


and on 


you are 
any clothes this 
summer for the 


ae oe fall, keep ’em sim- 
= ple, keep ’em color- 
ae ful, and they’ll be 
bigs smart in the 1943 
, spirit! 
Wa ! 


Am seeing 

some of the new 

& fall dresses, and 
the color combina- 

tions are glorious 

and very daring! 


Imagine a royal 


blue trimmed with pink: purple trim- 


med with pink: then we'll see brown 


played up a lot with gold, pale blue, 


or coral, 


autumn idea 


Hipriff—a new 


on one side of your crepe or cloth 


dress, put in the hip in a different 


fabric say asatin hiprift on a woollen 
Advised only for the slim, and 


dress. 


If youre a pene! you can try it n 


color, This is a high stvie we are 
seeing only on expensive dresses—but 
not too hard to copy, at all, at all 


Mother and daughter aprons—il 
you are making an apron for yourself, 
get extra material and make some for 
the little 


daughters or big ones-—— 
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Wallflowe 


(GARDEN VARIETY) 


T WAS your idea... turning that 

vacant lot into a Victory Garden. It 
was you who pledged the gang to 
pitch in and plant... to grow 
precious Vittles for Victory. 

And now, come weeding day, 
here’s you... wilting! Shirking 
your share while the others 
slave. It’s sabotage and 
you know it! 

Maybe you were too 
ambitious ... when a girl 
should take it a little easy ‘ 
at times like this. Result: Pe 
you're on the sidelines, \ 
with a worm’s-eye-view 
of life. While your blonde 
rival nobly carries on—(just 
hoping you'll break your date with ee 
Bill for the barn dance tonight)! ‘ { tw Pe 

Of course, she'd never tell you ele 
how she keeps so chipper, so confident on her ‘“‘days”! She'd never 
let you in on the secret of relaxing . . . and staying comfortable with 
the kind ef comfort that Kotex sanitary napkins give! 





Grow a crop of confidence ! 


Ask the other girls and they'll tell you that comfort and confidence 
and Kotex go together! 

You're more comfortable with Kotex because it’s made to 
stay soft while wearing... wonderfully different from pads that only feel 
soft at first touch. And none of that 
snowball sort of hardness that packs hard under pressure. 

And with Kotex you're more confident. That special 4-ply safety 
center promises poise-insurance! There’s no bulging . . . for the flat 
pressed ends of Kotex don’t show, because they’re not stubby. 

Yes, whether you're dressed for gardening or gaiety, 
your secret’s secure . . . your protection is sure. So why wouldn't 
more girls choose Kotex than all other brands of pads put together! 
And frankly, why don’t you? 


) omfort 






Sk. Keep 01g ©” 
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THE TEENS ARE TALKING about the 
ra), free booklet ‘‘As Oné Girl To Another’’ 
—that helps you cope with “‘calendar’’ 
problems... puts you on the beam about 
grooming, activities, social contacts. Get 
your copy; quick ! Mail your name and 
address on a post card to Canadian 
Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., Dept. 
K3-6, 330 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
It’s FREE! 


*T.M. Reg. Can 


Kotex Wonderform Belt— The Wonderform belt makes Kotex Pe ee 








+} ~ 
; ; . : = oa =) 
comfort complete. It’s so dainty, light, self-balancing, adjust- Se _% — 
able, pinless—holds Kotex secure with special patented « lasps ft = 
that are flat, inconspicuous. Only 25c. bh 
wv 
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ESTS ON ALL TYPES OF Sxkjy 


Proven skin care. You can have new beauty—PROVE it 
for yourself! Each time you wash with new, improved 
Palmolive, take one minute more...a@ full 60 seconds... and 
massage Palmolive’s remarkable beautifying lather into your 
skin—Jike a cream, It’s that extra 60-second massage with 
Palmolive’s rich and gentle beautifying lather that works such 

wonders, Then rinse thoroughly and pat dry—that’s all! 


sg . . " : : ~~ 
bi SP c pore | 


Here’s DOCTOR-PROOF this Palmolive Beauty Massage 
% works! Scientific tests on 1285 women, supervised by 36 
Ay s doctors—and reports from hundreds of women who have 
Pre \ completed this Palmolive Beauty Massage Test in their 
<i \\ own homes — prove conclusively that zm just 14 days 


Se) Palmolive Beauty Massage brings better complexions to 
& 





2 out of 3 women... with spectacular ease. Chances are, 
Palmolive will do the same for you. Why not try it? 


oR gr Pe Se OS 
ee ae ria , ¥ * Re ‘g Ae ; 
a VLD a . Ae 


All-over refreshing, relaxing beauty 
treatment! Give all your skin this 
— beauty treatment. Bathe regu- 
atly with beauty-rich Palmolive 
Soap. Get three cakes today. 
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waste it! All edible oils—castor oil, olive 
oil, corn oil—can be used in your hair- 
dressing project. Mix ’em all together 
in a saucer, warm it over a kettle and 
retire to your bathroom for a thorough 
job of scalp oiling. Part your hair every 
inch or so all over your head and rub 
the oil into the scalp with a piece of 
absorbent cotton. Then soak a bath 
towel in hot water, wring it out and slap 
it on your head. Repeat this several 
times, 

Remember that old bathing cap that 
sprang a leak Jast summer? It’s the 
very thing to wear over your head 
to protect your pillowcase from oil 
stains. You can tie a gaily colored 
handkerchief on top of the cap and 
retire to bed looking like a maharanee. 

Next morning remove the headgear 
and prepare for a thorough shampooing. 
Of course you’ve been saving all the odds 
and ends of toilet soap which collect 
around the house. You’ve put them in a 
jar of water, and now they’re just right 
for shampooing. Nerer rub a cake of 
soap on your head. This warning has 
been said so often, I blush to repeat it 
—but if you disregard it you'll end up 
with a sticky unattractive mess Instead 
of soft lustrous locks. Soap jelly, made 
from dissolved ends of mild complexion 
soap, is a good stand-in for the regula- 
tion shampoo—worth trying nowadays 
when we're stressing the conservation 
angle. 

Massage your head vigorously as you 
shampoo. Use of a little brush is helpful, 
too. Then rinse several times until the 
water is clear. 

A good rinse. The strained juice of 
two lemons added to the last rinsing 
water will make your hair soft and shiny, 
or if you’re short on lemons, use vinegar 
—half a cupful mixed with the same 
amount of warm water. 

If you were once a blonde but your 
hair is slowly turning an All-Canadian 
or mouse color, try a camomile rinse to 
brighten up your thatch. You can still 
buy camomile flowers from your drug- 
gist, although they’re gettingscarce. You 
make a “tea” by soaking a handful in 


a quart of boiling water—then strain, 
cool and use the liquid as a final rinse 

Packaged rinses are handy things to 
have on hand in the bathroom cabinet. 
Choose your shade and then be sure to 
follow the directions. A rinse, of platinum 
or steel or bluish tone, is a “must” for 
greying hair. 

Now comes the tricky business of 
learning to set your hair and make pin 
curls that turn out soft and loose. Arm 
yourself with hairpins, bobby pins, a 
bottle of wave-setting lotion and a rat- 
tailed comb, plus plenty of patience to 
keep on twisting till you get the hang 
of the darned thing! The easiest kind of 
hair-do is a feather cut with pin curls 
in front and rollers in the back. Part 
your hair the way you’re planning to 
wear it, then divide it into squares. 
['wist the lock of hair in each square 
around your finger so that it looks like 
a snail. Use plenty of hairpins to hold 
it in place—but treasure those hairpins 
so you can use them over and over 
again. 

It’s quite difficult to make pin 
curls yourself on the back of your own 
head, so content yourself with roller 
curlers, which are so easy to use. Now 
tie anet over the whole arrangement and 
hie yourself toa sunny spot In your back 
garden where you can sun bathe, beau- 
tify your legs, toes and fingernails while 
your hair dries, 

Don’t try to skimp on your drying 
time—just relax and enjoy it—the 
relaxation is part of your beauty pro- 
gram. And think how golden brown 
your skin will be from lying in the sun. 

When your hair is thoroughly dry, 
remove the net and the hairpins. Give 
it a good vigorous brushing. Then, with 
the end of your rat-tailed comb, shake 
soft Joose curls in front and either 
individual curls or a neat roll at the 
back, 

Now—take a good look at yourself 
in the mirror. How is it? Unless there’s 
been a slip-up somewhere along the line, 
it should be just about as slick as any 
professional hair-do—and it will be a 
lot easier the next time you try it. 


How tocare for Your Hair 


Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 16 


i 
How to Care 
for Your Hair 


i hatwloine 





From platinum blonde to 
darkest brunette, beauty 
depends on the vitality 
and silkiness of your hair. 
So learn the secret of lus- 
trous well-groomed locks, 
and how to counteract 
special conditions and 


problems. 


Price, 10 cents 


Order your copy today from: 


Chatelaine Service 
481 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


—— 
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Summer Exposure 


Ry Adele White, Beauty Editor 


HEREVER you are this year 
summer cottage-ing or sticking 


> 


on the job and fighting the 
city heat or whatever, there’s one thing 
almost sure, you'll be giving your pre- 
cious stockings a rest some or all of 
the time. 

It’s a grand fee ling too, bare legs and 
summer sandals—but here comes old 
kill-joy to sound a warning note! 
3are lees should be beautiful or not at 
all. Have you got what it takes to 
wear them becomingly? 

You may possess a pair of gams 
shapely enough to rival Marlene Die- 
trich’s, but if you neglect any of the 


three following beauty “‘musts” you’d 


better climb right back into stockings 
again. 

(A) Legs must be evenly tanned. 
White, anaemic-looking underpinnings 
are unattractive. There are excellent 
leg dyes on the market, but they must 
be applied expertly, to avoid streaking 
or running down over your summer 
shoes. Leg dye should be treated as a 
supplement and not a substitute for 
suntan. Vitamin D is absorbed through 
the skin and the more bare skin you can 
expose without causing unfavorable 
comment from the neighbors, the higher 
you'll be geared to face thelong dark 
winter days ahead, 

There’s one color even more un- 
becoming in Jegs than white—and that’s 
an angry shade of red. Therefore, when 
you begin your sun baths, take it slow 
and easy until there’s a layer of pro- 
tective coloring to prevent burning. 

3) Legs must be smooth and hairless. 


Give yourself a weekly pedicure 
so your feet will look like this. 


And right now is the moment to scotch 
that old wives’ tale—that shaving makes 
hair grow twice as fast and thi 
*Tain’t so. Scientific research has proved 
that the growth of hair is controlled by 
inside workings—glands, hormones, etc., 
and no matter what depilatory method 
you use on the exterior of your skin, it 
vill have virtually no stimulating 
effect on the growth of hair. Wax or 
paste methods have a more lasting effect 
than shaving because they remove the 
hair deep down and it takes longer to 
grow in again. 

(C) Varicose veins are one of the 
greatest handicaps to Jeg beauty. The 
veins in our legs are Jike tubes with 


elastic tissue. Sometimes, as we grow 


; 
er, this tissue stretches and the veins 
ich are close to the skin surface, tend 

to bulge as they stretch. One common 

cause of varicose veins Is the wear! 


of round garters to hold up stockings. 


* 


Doctors warn us to avoid anything tight 
around our legs, which will constrict the 
veins and cause swelling. 

Nowadays varicose veins are in the 
same category as dishpan hands—no 
one need sit back and accept them with 
martyred resignation. There’s a pain- 
less and permanent cure. Your doctor 
will inject a certain substance into the 
vein which will dry it up after a few 
treatments and leave no scar or ill effect. 
So, examine your legs carefully, and at 
the first sign of a bulge or lump, have it 
nipped in the bud. Varicose veins are not 
only unsightly, they’re downright dan- 
gerous, as they interfere with circula- 
tion and there’s always the chance they 
may become inflamed and infected. 


ONCE THE leg question is under con- 
trol, let’s move down to the pedal 
extremities. Open-toed shoes and sum- 
mer sandals are almost as revealing as 
Cinderella’s glass slippers. Every corn, 
callus and ingrowing toenail will come 
right out and count as a black mark 
against you, 

Give yourself a weekly pedicure. 
Here’s how. Cut your toenails short and 
oval, never pointed, Then have a basin 
of hot soapy water on hand to soak your 
feet. Dry—and cream the cuticles and 
under the nails. With a piece of 
stone rub gently to remove calluses, 
but don’t try to obliterate an aged callus 
in one treatment—do a little work on it 
each night. Push back cuticles and rub 
off dead skin with an orange stick 
covered witha piece of absorbent cotton 
and dipped in peroxide. 

Corns and ingrowing toenails should 
be treated with the utmost caution. 
There are excellent plasters on the mar- 
ket to deal with corns without danger 
of infection, And Jet a chiropodist 
attend to any surgery necessary on your 
long-suffering toes. From then on, you 
can keep corns from reappearing by dis- 
carding those shoes that pinch and 
caused the damage in the first place. Use 
lots of vaseline or cream on the spots 
where corns have been removed. 

Finish off a pedicure job with your 
favorite shade of nail polish, 


SPEAKING of barefoot Jadies, here’s 
where I keep a promise made to a 
harassed shoe clerk last summer. It was 
a hot sticky day. His store was jammed 
with women, all trying on new shoes. 
The clerk Icoked apoplectic. I hung 
round till the crowd thinned. The 
clerk finally turned to me, mopping his 
his brow, ““Feet—I hate them!” he 
burst out, 

[ made sympathetic noises. 

“It isn’t the crowd that gets me 
down,” he added, “it’s trying to push 
brand-new shoes on hot, sweaty, 
bare feet. Gee whiz! I’ve always 
thought girls were supposed to be dainty 
and sweet. I just wish some of their boy 
friends had my job for a day—it 
would certainly [ an eye-opener for 

em es 


story, but it’s true. So 


: s : : 
take pity on the shoe clerk and wear 


footlets in your shoes when you shop for 


or 


new ones. In fact, footlets are pretty 
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Jf his is the hand that helps produce 
the mighty weapons of war 
knits... rolls bandages... keeps the 
home fires burning until the boys come 
home. This is the hand, once pampered, 

now as busy as any in the land... 
still kept beautiful by Peggy Sage’s 
luxurious manicure preparations, Ce 
same luxurious preparations used in 
Miss Sage's famous New York salon, 


economically applied at home. 


At better drug and department stores. 
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RCAF Proto 


‘GLOBE TROTTER’ 


M3. Siigle/ 


McBrine salutes the Women in 
the services. These ladies in uni- 
form are ‘‘going places’’-bent on 
the business of helping to win 
Victory. They need baggage for 
their travels . .. And McBrine is 
doing everything possible to see 
that they get it. That goes for the 
men on active service too -- So 
please don’t buy baggage except 
for essential wartime travel. Wait 
until pleasure-travel is again in 
style. In the meantime remember 
McBrine — the best in baggage! 


BAGGAGE WITH 








running around your home. Down here, 
the stores are doing a landslide business 
with these sets—and for fall I am seeing 
thecutest “dress aprons” —invelveteens, 
corduroys and crepes—made up for 
Mama and her little Girl. 

tere 

Jumper dresses again all set for 

fall. Here again a “‘ Mother and Daugh- 
ter” fashion—here again, add straps or 
tops to skirts that have outlasted the 
tops of your dresses. “‘Do With What 
You Have” should be every woman’s 
motto, 

we 


New in coats for fall are the Officer’s 
Coat with fur collar and cuffs—and 
Short Tweeds, about knee-length, with 
braid trimming the military collar and 
deep pockets. We'll see the Chesterfield 
again and again. They are adding, for 
new interest, soutache braid on the 
small notch collar and pocket but, of 
course, the velvet collar will continue 
to get the big play. 

wee 

Another blouse and skirt season! 
As the War goes along, so does the 
interest in separate blouses and skirts. 
What with increasing dry-cleaning difli- 
culties, women are turning more and 
more to washable blouses to wear with 
practical skirts that do not require 
frequent cleanings. Over in England, 
“‘shirtwaists and skirts’’ increased about 
50% in the first year of the war—and 
the sense of this practical fashion is now 
catching on here. We expect to see them 
really strong this autumn... 


ky 


Wear your heart on your sleeve! 
Although it is strictly against army or 
navy regulations, nearly every gal you 
meet has some sort of an insignia 
tacked on her lapel! When high officials 
were asked why they did not do some- 
thing about it, their answer, in effect, 
was: We are fighting a war, and if the 
ladies want to wear insignias to keep up 
their morale, goodness knows we’re 
not going to make an issue out of it! 
But a new fad has come along—a 
heart ornament or embroidered motif on 
the sleeve nearest your heart (the 
left one, I presume, although I have 
heard of girls with hearts on the right— 
and sure, now, some with nary a heart!) 

wy 

With curtailment of deliveries, the 
Shopping Bagtakeson newglamourdown 
here. Saw a cute idea the other day— 
a man and wife shopping in the market, 
each with a Jarge black shopping bag. On 
his was stencilled “HIS,” on the Jady’s, 
“HERS”—crazy, but they didn’t seem 
to mind! 


British ‘‘Highway”’ shades for fall 
are arousing interest. Grey (or greige 
as England calls it) stillin the lead, as 
this color is dye-saving. 10 wool colors- 
12 cotton colors—12 rayon and silk 
colors—6 knitwear colors. Some of the 
sparkling new names include Cascade 
(turquoise) — Wild Honey (beige) — 
Moor Brown—Colonial Brown—Regina 
Blue—Atlantic Green—Peony Red— 
and Mushroom. 

What do the WAACS (Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps) buy the most of? 
Somebody down here found out. First, 
cosmetics. Second, hosiery. Third, 
lingerie...just like any other girls! 
The Government, poor men, started out 
buying the gals their corsets and bras- 


sieres, but now they decide they just 
can’t take it! So after the present G.I. 
(Government Issue) is exhausted, our 
little Army ladies will have to supply 
their own... 


wre 


Foundation Garments doing very 
well, without rubber and elastic. Mind 
you, I don’t say we wouldn’t grab at the 
chance to get the pre-war garments back 
again, but it is surprising how nicely we 
are getting along with what we have. 
The young girls, wearing their first 
figure-control garments, think they are 
wonderful! Shows us what “bad habits” 
we oldsters can get into... 


wr 


Speaking of corsets—it is amazing 
the amount of time, patience and 
research the better foundation houses 
are putting into new garments. When 
rubber was easily available, this took up 
the “slack” in fitting the garment 
accurately. With rubber gone—or 
almost—the corset designers are doing 
unbelievable little tricks with shaping 
and contouring to give support without 
bulk. Every day I keep my head cool 
dofling my hat to designers who do 
wonders with so much less—and the 
corset makers come in for a great share 
of my admiration 


Cottons, cottons, cottons! For 
spring, for summer, for fall, for winter. 
Here again the war is teaching us some- 
thing we should have found out for 
ourselves a longtime ago. But I had to 
see cotton dresses selling at $50 to $100 
to realize that cotton is a thing of joy 
and certainly its beauty lasts and lasts! 
There are cottons and cottons—and 
much of our cotton trouble has come 
from unnamed cottons that carry 
no guarantee! If you are going to make 
up your own cotton things, it pays to 
buy a good cotton that carries guaran- 
tee against fading and shrinkage. It 
pays to use a good pattern. It pays to 
learn how to wash cottons, Gone are the 
days when a “little cotton frock” was 
something you wore in the early morn- 
ing, before the neighbors came calling. 
Now, cottons step up with the best of 
them and, after the war, cottons will 
continue to be what they really are- 
pretty but tough! 

wr 

Flowered hosiery—an old fad back 
again. In days gone by, many years ago, 
some stockings were decked up with 
butterflies andsuch, They’reback again. 
As a fad, of course. A Fifth Avenue shop 
had some very sheer rayon hose, hand- 
painted with colorful butterflies, flowers, 
etc. These caused such a riot that more 
were called for, and quick! Plenty 
expensive—of course—you guessed 
it! The gals with artist friends are 
painting their own...but I only suggest 
it for the slimmest gams! 


Painting your legs? Some of the 
kids down here cut out paper stencils 
of their initials—or maybe flowers—or 
service insignias and paste these on their 
legs before applying the liquid hose. 
When the leg lotion dries, off comes the 
stencil and the “design” stands out in 
the natural skin, against the paint 


My, isn’t it wonderful we can take 
off time, now and then, to be silly and 
frivolous? Certainly saves wear and tear 
on those aspirin tablets! & 







Fora 
glowing, 


glamorous 


A powder that stays on for hours— he- 
cause it contains its own make-up hase! 
Don Juan Powder is ATOM-IZED s0 
finely— its emooth texture blends right in 
with your skin tones! He Iove the warm, 
radiant look of your complexion. You'll 
love the way Don Juan helps to conceal 
tiny skin faults. Try Don Juan Face Pow- 
der in your most becoming shade. 

In $1.10, 45¢ and 17¢ (trial) sizes. 
Complete your make-up with Don Juan 
Lipstick, $1.10 and Rouge 75¢—17¢ for 
trial sizes. Available 
at drug, department 
and 15¢ stores. 





New under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration 


MO 


cat! O8 4 Brung o> 
Pcvareboed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
WOES CR J 

AS sovennste 

1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

S. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


(Also in 15¢ and 59¢ jars) 
Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 
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Eyes to the Blind ee Continued from page 7 


7 OR DIDN'T you know, Laurie?” 
She jerked her eyes up from her plat: 
and from the piece of steak which she 
was cutting with a slow intensity, Kate 
was looking at her, her groomed brown 
brows enquiring. Bob across the table, 
too. Her mother, too. Everybody 
excepting her grandfather, who was 
buttering a bit of biscuit, his cropped 
grey head bent. There was always a 
certain way about her grandfather. The 
rest of the family seemed to skitter and 
bounce like light pleasure boats, but 
her grandfather was different. He 
plowed through the 
water in a de Cp 
straight honest 
course, Eve n mn his 
sile nce, 
“Didn't you know, 
Pee Kate rc- 
That 
young ladies should 
not entertain their 


boy friends on the 


” 


I auri¢ 


peated. 


highway. 
“Yes, what goes 
on here, Laurie?” 
said Bob, a smile 
pushing lines into 
his long lean cheeks. 
“Looks 
me. Twice now 
we've driven by and 
you haven’t seen 


serious to 


us.” DELIVERING THE GOODS. 
Vera Simonson, who 
took over a milk route in 
Sioux Lookout, Ont., two years 
ago when her husband en- 
listed in the armed forces. 
quick 
and under her 
hands her truck responds as 
readily as the baby carriage 
at home. (She has a two-year- 
In severe winter 
weather, when the going is 
distributes her 
the help of a 
hand-sled, or on foot. Other 
people’s babies must 
their milk rations! 
—From NAN SHIPLEY. 


“That’s just Mr. Meet 


Crawford,” Laurie 
managed to say 
quite carelessly. 
“I’m training his She's blond, 
dog.” movements, 


“And I suppose,” 
said Kate, “he has 
to discuss his dog old _ son.) 


with you.” a oi 
“<< wan ft? ough, she 
Oh, phooey! orders with 


Laurie murmured, 
and blushed a little. 

Her 
stretched 
back in her chair 
and stared’ with 
good-humored cynicism up at the ceil- 


mother 
herself 


ing, beating a faint, bored tattoo with 
her fork. 
about, but if I know this kid of ours, it 
was dogs she was talking about.” 

“Tt didn’t look like dog talk to me,” 
said Bob. 

“Dog talk, my foot!” said Kate. “ But 
She speared a cherry out of 


*T don’t know what this is all 


anyway 
her salad and contrived to put it into 
her mouth with a humorous flourish. 
“Anyway Why con- 
verse, or consult, or whatever it Is, on 
the highway? Why not bring him 
around to the house? Next Friday, for 
instance, when our gang comes over. 
Good eats. Dancing. Stuff. Maybe we 


can get him out of a business mood . . 


” 


Or anyhoo 


if that’s what he’s in 

“Oh, 
faintly, and bent over her plate. But 
she was thinking that It was sort of 
fun to be teased. It made you feel as if 


phooey,” Laurie said again 


what they were teasing you about was 
really true—and as if you actually could 
ask him. Not that you ever could. 
“Well, how about it?” said Kate. 
“But that’s the night I’m going over 
She really 


Georgiana 


to Georgiana’s,” said Laurie 
though 
wouldn’t be home; she’d arranged it 


was, too, even 


PRT LI RET LEMON De NS 





days ago—she was so no-good at parties. 
Anyway,” she added in honest humil- 
ity, “he wouldn’t want to come. He’s 

he’s too busy. He doesn’t even get 
the time to come and see his dog . me 

She didn’t think her grandfather was 
paying any attention. Buta little later, 
out at the kennels, he said something 
that made her know he had heard. It 
was strange, because his words seemed to 
have roots deep into his thoughts; it was 


as if what he said had a buried meaning. 


She was standing at the wide row of 


runs, wondering which dogs she ought to 
take with her to- 
night, when he came 
ast with his spade 
to work in the tulip 
He stopped 
and said, ‘‘What 


, 
} 
i 


| I 
beds, 


about the big Dane, 


Laurie?” 

*“Oh, sure, I guess 
[ ought to,” she 
admitted. “‘ Poor old 
guy! He can’t help 
it he walks too fast 
for the others.” 

Her grandfather 
stood there looking 
over the runs, and 
that was when he 
said, “So that young 
fe llow 
much of his dog . 

She didn’t pretend 
she didn’t know 
whom he meant; her 
grandfather and she 
didn’t ever pretend 
with each 
other. “No,” she 
said, “But, gramps, 
he’s busy, and im his 


doesn’t see 


oe 


in her things 


spare time — you 
see, he just loves 
golf.” 

“Golf?” her grand- 
father said, as tif 
something deep in- 
side him woke and 
turned 

the thought around. 
“Yes, that’s what he likes best of 


have 


heard and 


anything and whenever he’s not 
busy It isn’t that he isn’t fond of 
Job.” 


Her grandfather stared off toward 
the woods; the sun going down looked 
like quiet fire through the trees. “‘No, 
I’m sure he is, Laurie,” he said. After a 
moment he turned back to her, and the 
humor in his eyes was gentle. “You 
like that boy, don’t you, Laurie?” 

She didn’t move. She was looking at 
Job lying so quietly yet alertly in his 
run; and it seemed to her as if she were 
talking to him, and through him to his 
master, when she answered her grand- 
father, “ Yes.” 

Her grandfather “You’re a 
truthful girl, You’ve been 
brought up to respect the truth, and 
that’s as it should be. But you know, 
there are times when a lie is bravery—a 
very high kind of bravery, Laurie . 

She glanced up at him, bewildered, 


said, 
Laurie. 


” 


then hot with shame. “‘You mean | 


oughtn’t to have told you?” 


*T don’t mean that at a 
swered gravely. “Not at all, Laurie. It’s 





19 
l, he an- 


just something I want you to remember 


for some future time, when maybe 


” 


you might need It. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Yes, beauty 
helps duty—and 
Yardley helps 
them both. 


Make the young a nas a 
Tar ey ave 

| —Ite informal freshness 
fends the touch of youth 











freshness of the 
Yardley Lavender 
and the fineness of 
Yardley Beauty 
Preparations 
yours for 


confident morale. 


Yordley English Complexion 
Powder—Deliciously touched 
with “Bond Street’’ Perfume— 
mist-fine —invisible — $1.25. 







Yardley English Lavender 
Soop—Refreshingly kind 
to your skin—and amaz- 
ingly long lasting. 35c a 
large cake—3 for $1. 


LAVENDER 
AND 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. 
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Here’s how you 
can make 
6 o 
your underthings 
last longer: 
& When you wash your lingerie 


—do it carefully by hand! 
Use a mild, pure soap. 
Avoid twisting and rubbing. 


i Be sure your iron is cool! 
Press on the wrong side. 
Remember, 


heat will ruin rayons. 

These days, 

it’s unpatriotic to buy 
more than you nee 




















However, when 

you must buy, 

insist on 

Mercury Van Raalte. 


Mercury Van Raalte 
garments are carefully 

cut from lovely, 
longer-wearing rayon fabrics. 
Lingerie by Mercury 

Van Raalte is exquisite, 
flattering, lasting. 





When you buy—be sure 
it’s Mercury Van Raalte. 
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useful if you’re walking on dusty city 
streets, which make your feet as grubby 
as Huckleberry Finn’s, Footlets also 
prevent the soles of your feet sticking to 
the insoles of your shoes—which can be 
pretty uncomfortable on a hot July day. 
You can then reserve the view of your 
pink-tipped toes for evenings, week-end 
vacations, and for playing in your own 
backyard. # 


Beauty 
Brevities 


DON’T PREEN in public. Here’s 
something I overheard in a bus the 
other day. 

Two attractive young lads in earnest 
conversation. First one, “How are you 
and Joan hitting it off these days?” 
Second, “‘Oh, we’re all washed up. She 
was a cute looking trick all right, but, 
gee! Whenever we went places, she was 
forever combing her hair and doing 
things to her face in public. It gave 
me the pip!” 

And in that sad little tale lies a lesson 
for all of us. Be sure we’re spick and 
span before we leave home and then 
forget about it. Don’t fuss with glamour 
bobs and keep constantly peeking in 
mirrors—it makes a bad impression. 


And, here’s calling a spade a spade, 
with no subterfuge. The women’s 
personnel manager of one of our large 
aircraft plants said with a sigh that 
she had done nothing all day but deal 
with complaints about unpleasant per- 
spiration odors. Not only girls in 
war industries, but girls in offices and 
stores find this a serious problem. A 
good deodorant protects charm and 
daintiness. So better take precautions, 
so you won’t offend, especially in hot 
weather. 


Next time you’re about to hop up on a 
soda fountain stool, Stop, Think, and 
Choose. Which do you want most: a 
trim figure minus bulges, or a double-dip 
chocolate nut sundae? Then go ahead 
and order a nice refreshing glass of 
orange juice. 


These days when we're all urged to 
carry parcels and save gas, let’s learn to 
bundle for beauty—rather than make 
pack mules of ourselves, All we’ve got 
to do is master the simple principles of 
leverage—in other words put the pull 


and the weight in the right places. If 


you’ve several heavy bundles to carry, 
distribute the weight by holding some 
under each arm and resting them against 
your sides, thus taking some of the 
burden from your hands and arms. 

When you lift a heavy package, let 
your back and shoulder muscles take 
the brunt of the weight, so your arms 
won’t feel as though they were being 
pulled out of their sockets. However, 
don’t strain your back. Make it easier 
for yourself by bending your knees 
slightly and using your thigh muscles 
as pulleys as you lift your burden. + 











Daonit imagine 
you are diferent 


— start using Tampax now! 


LU Ta aes 
First a few women discov- BHT 
eredit. Thenthenewsspread, [BTiS 
untiltoday,millionsinmany [Rip 
countries are using Tampax 
... Remember, this product is not lim- 
ited to ‘‘special’’ users. Many swim- 
mers, bikers and movie stars have 
adopted Tampax, but it is designed 
every bit as much for the less strenuous 
woman at home or in the office. 





Wouldn’t you too like to be free from 
the harness of belts, pins, pads? Then 
try Tampax, which is worn internally. 
No odor, no chafing, no bulges, no 
sanitary deodorant. Quick changing. 
Easy disposal... .Of course it is invisible 
and thewearercannotfeelit. Ingenious- 
ly perfected by a doctor, Tampax is 
made compactly of pure absorbent cot- 
ton, with dainty patented applicator, 
making insertion quick and easy. 

Tampax comes in 3 different absorben- 
cies: Regular, Super, Junior. A month's 
average supply will gointo your purse. 
You can wear Tampax in tub or shower; 
it’s very convenient. Sold at drugstores, 
notion counters. Introductory size, 25c. 
Economy package lasts 4 months. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limi- 

ed, Toronto. 


Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association 


3 Absorbencies 


REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 











CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LTD. 
533 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10c (stan ps or silver) to cover 


i 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below 
( ) REGULAR ( ) super ( ) JUNIOR 
ny 
Addr 
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feeling everywhere—as if there can’t 
be anywhere that people are killing 
each other and hating each other.” 

“Yeah.” His voice was sober, thought- 
ful now. “Maybe it is a dream. Let’s 
pretend it is. No war, no killing—just 
peace like this, peace like this for every- 
body.” He narrowed his eyes against the 
distances and said softly, “‘I have 
forgotten you long, long ago. . .’” 

Laurie lifted her head at the familiar 
words. She went on, almost without 
thinking, “ ‘ Like the sweet silver singing 
of thin bells vanished . . .’ ” 

“Like thin bells vanished . . .” he 
repeated pensively. ‘“‘No,” he said. 
“Not like that. That’s not ugly. That’s 
too—too beautiful.” 

She looked at him and her eyes were 
shining. It was as if she had suddenly 
found a key that unlocked them both. 
“You like poetry too?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I guess I kind 
of do.” 

“What kinds? 


’ 
me!’ 


Please— please tell 


“Gloomy kinds, mostly. I guess I’m a 
sort of gloomy guy.” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “Not gloomy 
kinds—that isn’t the right word. Just 
beautiful kinds. The sad kinds are thi 
most beautiful of all. Even my grand- 
father—” She broke off, with a blush. 
She was talking so much all at once—she 
was saying more than she’d ever said 
before. It was all so different tonight. 

“What about your 
Laurie?” he urged. 

“It’s—it’s the same way with him,” 
she said. ‘‘He likes the serious poems 
too. He Somehow she found 
herself telling him about her grand- 
father, about how they read together, 
about the books they liked. The car 
rolled quietly on, and it grew dark, and 
night blotted out the valleys. And all 
at once—it seemed like moments 
instead of hours—they were on their 


grandfather, 


way home. 
He turned and smiled at her. “‘It wa 
nice having you along, Laurie. . . I cal 
° 9° J “ , 
you Laurie,” he added, “because that’s 
what I call you in my thoughts. You 
don’t know it, but I talk to you a [ot in 
my thoughts—and you listen in just the 


| 
i 


same nice way as always.” 

She gave him a searching anxious 
look, wondering if he were laughing at 
her. But he seemed not to be. “What 
what do you talk about?” 

“Nothing very interesting,” he an- 
swered, and grinned wryly. ‘‘ Excepting 
to myself.” 

She turned her face into the darkness, 
holding her hands very tight in her lap. 
“T wish you’d tell me.” 

“I wish—’” Mart answered, but he 
didn’t finish. He was thinking, “I wish 
I could.” 

He pulled himself together with a 
snap. “No, you keep on telling me 
things, Laurie. Tell me the things I’ve 
never let you tell because I was so busy 
talking about myself.” 

‘“*]’*—she stared down hard at a callus 
on her hand—‘I talk to you, too, in my 
thoughts o 

She didn’t know how he looked, she 
couldn’t look at him. Slow moments 
moved past as the woods and the fields 
moved past. 

“What do you talk about, Laurie?” he 
asked softly at last. 

“TI say amusing things to you,” she 
told him. “I make you laugh. All the 
the clever things I’m not, I am, in my 
thoughts. Then I—I say serious things 


We talk about books. Sometimes I read 
poetry to you. And you—you like it . .” 

“Sure I like it,” he said ge ntly, 

She sat staring down at her hands, 
while an excited happy brightness 
climbed up to her cheeks in the dark. 
Sometimes she had made believe he said 
just that. Sure I like it, Laurie . 

She heard him going on, “When 
you’re out walking some night—maybe 
you could bring one of those—those 


” 


books along : 
I’d like 


to.” And she was thinking, as if it were 


“Yes,” she answered, “I’d 


some strange beautiful miracle, “He 
does like me a little. He’s glad when I 
come.” 

He didn’t say anything else. But the 
way he had spoken, that gentle way, 
went along with her thoughts till she was 
home. Lights shone from the big front 
windows, radio music came drifting 
down the lawn. She said, “They’re 
having a party inside. I’d like very 
” Oh, she wanted him to 
come in now; she wanted him to meet 
her grandfather—her mother—Kate 
Bob; she wanted him just to be in her 
house. And suddenly it wasn’t even hard 
to ask him. Because he liked her. ‘I’m 
not a very good dancer,” she said, “‘but 


much 


there are lots of girls you could dance 
with—and you could meet my grand- 
father. Won’t you—won’t you come in?” 

“It’s pretty late—I don’t think I’d 
better.” He sounded different some 
way, but she didn’t notice at once. 

“Oh, please,” she murmured, turning 
to him. ‘“Please—just for a little 
while . os 

“No, I can’t.” 

And then she noticed. It was awful— 
the gentleness she remembered from 
just a few moments ago—and now this 
change. His voice was almost hostile; 
his look was stiff, withdrawn. She felt 
as if he had struck her across the face. 

She turned away, her cheeks crimson 
with humiliation. “‘Oh—well—thank 
you for the ride,” she said faintly, and 
fumbled at the door. She heard him 
saying something—something less stiff, 


something less cold. “You see . . . got 
to get back . . . some business . . . an 
appointment.” 

She nodded blindly. “Yes, it’s . . . I 
just . . . Well, thank you for the ride. 
Itwas... Well... goodnight.” She 


stumbled blindly out of the car. 

She was sitting in the kennel office 
when her grandfather came in. She 
was sitting under a lamp with a book on 
her knees. “Gramps She raised her 
eyes steadily, not trying to hide her 
stunned hurt from him. “Gramps, I 
went riding with him tonight. When we 
the party. He—he—” No, she wasn’t 
going to cry about it—not tonight, not 
ever. Only remember. Only be forever 
ashamed. But not cry. “‘He wouldn’t 
He didn’t like it that I’d asked him. He 

didn’t want to come.” 

“Maybe he can’t dance, Laurie,”’ her 
grandfather suggested. 

“No,” she answered with a small 
miserable smile, “‘maybe he can’t even 
walk.” 

She bent her head and tried to catch 
the print again, tried to make the words 
mean something. She heard her grand- 
father say, “No, Laurie, maybe he 


, 


can t. 


SHE HALTED over her book, slowly 


looked up. Her grandfather was stand- 


# Continued on page 35. 


got back, I asked him to—to come in to ~ 
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| never thought your 


budget would work.Sue 


“It has to work, Frank. When we began running behind 
every week, and you talked about letting your life insurance 
lapse—that’s when I woke up. For one thing, I felt so mean 
that we couldn't ever afford to buy any war bonds—well, we 
simply had to fix things so we could save.” 


“What beats me,” said Frank, “is that we still get good 
eats, and yet you're managing to put aside bond payments 
every week.” 


“Yes, and you're able to keep up your insurance.” 


“That was the real scare, Sue. Thinking that you and 
Junior might be a burden on somebody—on public or 
private charity — if anything happened to me. A man can't 
stand that notion. That's why life insurance got started—on 
account of women and children. And now every man who 
is worth his salt figures he’s got to look after them. It’s 
become a wonderful co-operative business—the people’s own 
business— and because there are so many in it, we all feel 
happier and more secure about the future.” 





Life Insurance 
Guardian of Canadian Homes 


This message is sponsored by Life Insurance Companies operating in Canada 
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"Ticussads of airwomen have enrolled themselves 
proudly in the service of their country. Many are taking 
vocational courses which will fit them for more useful 
work now—and for better positions in the post-war 
period. For the R.C.A.F. conducts the largest vocational 


training school in Canada. 


In the R.C.A.F. you get paid while you learn. Clothes, 
living quarters, food, medical and dental care .. . yes, 


even recreation ... are provided. 


When you join the R.C.A.F. you make new friends... 
meet interesting people. You travel . .. may even go 
overseas. But most important of all, you have the grand 
feeling of knowing. that you are taking an active part in 
winning the war by releasing a man, tied to a ground 
job, for active service in the air. Be a modern career girl. 


Get into Air Force Blue now. 


The R.C.A.F. needs girls, ages 18 to 45 with at least High School 
Entrance. Apply at your nearest R.C.A.F. Recruifing Centre, 
bringing proof of education and birth certificate. EXCELLENT 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION. 


“SHE sores that men may fly!" 


‘ 


Airwomen are needed 
for these and many 
other duties: 
Clerks ... Fabric Workers 
... Cooks... Stenographers 
... Transport Drivers... 
Photographers 


Recruiting Centres af: 


Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, 
North Bay, Windsor, London, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Moncton, Halifax. 


ROYAL C 














Send for this free booklet 
about airwomen in the 
R.C.A.F. Write: Director of 
Manning, R.C.A.F., Jackson 
Bldg., Ottawa, or the nearest 
Recruiting Centre listed 
below. 


Recruiting Centre Hours: 


Mondays and Thursdays 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays 9 am. to 6 p.m.; 





Information may also be obtained 
from any National Selective Service 
office, 


NAIR FORCE 


WD-14M 


Saturdcys 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


“All right,” she said—not under- 
standing; hardly trying to, in her 
bewilderment. 

“And something else, Laurie,” he 
said, as he picked up his spade and 
started to go. He shook his head at her 
smilingly, as if this were part of their 
old secret joke—about the “high- 
society” branch of the family. “I 
wouldn’t have him in to Kate’s party,” 
he told her. “‘Just—just go on as you 


” 


are, 


BUT ON the night of Kate’s party, 
something happened, and Laurie forgot 
what her grandfather had told her, 
forgot even what she had been thinking 
herself, 

It was an evening when neighbors 
were out with their rakes, and bonfires 
burned and smoke rose very straight in 
the still autumn air. She was walking 
very slowly toward Georgiana’s, not 
caring how soon she got there—and she 
saw bim coming along the road. 


All day she had been hoping it would 
be like that. It didn’t matter when she 
reached Georgiana’s. “They’re going 
to have a party,” she had told Georgi- 
ana, “and you know me—Mrs, Wall- 
flower’s darlingest little daughter.” 
And Georgiana, who was a fat good- 
natured girl, had answered. “Oh, sure. 
lll leave my cabin open and dig out 
your books.” It was going to be pleasant 
reading in the cabin—but there was no 
hurry. 

And here he was, coming. 

His green roadster shone darkly on 
the shadowy road. Its friendly chrome 
muzzle drew near. 

He stopped beside her. He leaned 
across toward her, and his white knit 
shirt was open at the neck, his dark hair 
cleanly brushed, his eyes very clear and 
blue. He looked young and vigorous 
and alive, as if he had just stepped out 
of astinging shower. And he looked—he 
looked glad, too. 

“What! No dog pals along tonight?” 
he said. 

“No,” she said, answering his smile 
shyly. “You see—I’m going over to my 
girl friend’s house.” 

“Oh.” He looked disappointed. “I 
thought you might come riding. No 
dogs to stop you. Do you absolutely 
have to go?” 

Perhaps she should have hesitated, 
had some wondering thoughts, looked 
uncertain, considered. It would have 
given a better impression, But it was so 
far away, so very far away from her 
feeling, that she couldn’t even try to act 
it. She wanted so much to come riding 
with him. ~All she could say, with an 
awkward simplicity, was, “No.” 

He drove as beautifully as he must 
have done everything else—easy, re- 
laxed, his elbow resting on the door, his 
hands just lightly touching the wheel. 
She said that to him when they had 
ridden several minutes and the silence 
began to lengthen, and he answered, 
““Me? No. It’s this fluid drive business. 
Anyone’s a good driver with that.” 
And then there was silence again, but 
not an uneasy silence—just pleasant 
and peaceful, with the tires tiptoeing 
and the air whispering off the windshield 
and the road flowing into the dusk. 

Presently he turned and said, “It’s a 
nice smell in the air, isn’t it? Kind of 
like—well, like nature smoking a peace- 
pipe.” 

“Yes—yes, it is!” she said. “‘It makes 
you feel as if—as if there should be good 








Cream Deodorant 
Stops Perspiration 


mwas Doesn't irri- 


tate skin or harm clothing. 


ClO <S@e Acts in 30 


seconds. Just put it on, 
wipe off excess, and dress. 


TETAS stops 


perspiration and odour by 
effective pore inactivation. 


(GMesae Keeps : 


underarms sweet and dry 
up to 3 days. 


LZ Picas- 


ant as your favourite face 
cream — flower fragrant — 
white and stainless. 





NEW ODORONO CREAM CONTAINS AN EFFECTIVE 
ASTRINGENT NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER DEODORANT 


Oriental Cream 


GOURAUD 


applied to exposed 
parts will prevent sun 
and wind burn, giving 
an attractive appear- 
ance at all times. ; i 


Whae, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 


HAIR... 
MUST BE KEPT CLEAN 


As long as you can get Evan 
Williams Shampoo you need not 
worry about your hair—its clean- 
liness, health, beauty and preser- 
vation are fully safeguarded un- 
der the present trying conditions. 


15c., 2 for 25c. SHAMPOO 
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FOOT TROUBLE 


Steals Energy Needed 
For Your War-Time Job! 


















ZOU can’t do your 
best work if you are 
tormented by your feet. 
Foot trouble slows you 
up. When your feet 
hurt you hurt all over! 


Millions of foot'sufferers 
likeyou have won quick, 
grateful relief withclinic- 
tested, dependable Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort* 
Remedies, Appliances 
or Arch Supports. 
Their cost is small. 
At Drug, Shoe, Department Stores 


CORNS—SORE TOES 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain and gently remove 
corns; lift shoe pressure; soothe, 
cushion. Prevent corns, sore toes 
and blisters. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
t ek 


CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, special size 
for callouses, relieve pain, soothe, 
ease pressure Om sore spot; 
quickly loosen and remove cal- 
louses. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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-_BUNIONS 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, special size 
-_ bunions, relieve tende r and 
enlarged joints; lift shoe pressure. 
25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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WEAK ARCHES 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exer- 
cise relieve tired, aching feet, 
foot and leg pains, when due to 
weak or fallen arches. $3. 50 pair. 
rae 


PAIN HERE? 


Dr. Scholl's LuPAD, a soft feather- 
weight cushion; loops over fore 
part of foot; relieves pains, cal- 
louses at ball: Washable. $1.00 pr. 
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HOT, ‘TIRED FEET 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm quickly re- 
lieves, refreshes feverish, tender, 
sensitive, tired feet, due to exer- 
tion or fatigue. 35¢. 
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TENDER FEET 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder relieves 


tender,chafed, perspiring, odorous 
feet; eases tight shoes. 35¢. 
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BUNIONS 
Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer, of soft 
rubber, relieves ain from shoe 
pressure, hides ce bulge, helps 
preserve shape of shoe. 56¢ each. 
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ATHLETE’S “FOOT. 


Dr. Scholl’s Solvex relieves itching 
feet and toes; kills fungi it con- 
tacts; helps heal Athlete’s Foot. 
Liquid or Ointment. 50¢. 
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ing beside the little counter where she 
kept her pamphlets on dog remedies. 
He had picked up a pamphlet as if to 
look at it, but he laid it down again, “| 
don’t know, Laurie,” he said. “But— 
there must be some reason why he calls 
his dog Job. And why he never comes 
to see him. And why he always just 
stops to talk beside the road. Or maybe 
there isn’t, Laurie—but I’ve thought . .” 
“Gramps, he can’t walk?” 
But—” 
resisted the 
thought, as if she might protect him 
with her resistance. 


‘I don’t know surely. 
Everything in her 


“It isn’t so!” she 
cried. “Gramps, he plays golf 
all kinds of sports. He—” 
Her grandfather nodded. “That was 
the bravery | meant, Laurie,” 
‘The bravery of 


he plays 


of a lie?” 

“Yes. The bravery of taking no pity 

the bravery of pretending what is 
lost.” 

She shook her head rememberingly. 
I thought... No! 

t just can’t be that way.” 

“Maybe it I hope it 
isn’t. But there was something in the 
Book of Job, just a line or so e 

She sat there listening while he said 


“But he was . 


isn’t, Laurie. 


it, her eyes almost angrily resistant. It 
wasn’t true, it couldn’t be true! All the 
times he’d come from Knollwood 
all the times he’d talked about golf . 
Headlights moved up the drive out- 
side and stopped. She sprang up and 
rushed past her grandfather out the 
door. It was the green roadster there in 
the darkness—it was he. “Oh, Mart,” 
she whispered, and climbed in beside 
him. He was sitting quite still with his § 


hands on the wheel, his face turned ' ; 
away A 


“I came back, Laurie,” he said, not 
moving, not looking around, “I couldn’t 
stand to hurt you. So—so now I’ve 
come back, to hurt you another way, I 
guess.” 

She put her hand out and touched his 
As if he had 


young broad shoulder. 


already told her, she knew now it was § 


true. ‘You won’t hurt me,” she told 
him softly. She felt suddenly able to 
bear anything, everything—for him, for 
both of them. She felt suddenly endur- 
ing and strong. 

She heard him speaking bitterly into 
“One of my legs is gone, 
I was— 


the darkness. 
Laurie. My left leg ts artiticial. 


I was the first to be called, the first to 
see a fight, the first to fall. First in 
evervthing.” His voice smiled in an 


instant’s anery rememorance. ; It was a 


ardly heard. | 





bomb I never saw 
didn’t even have a chance to get in one 


# Continued on next page 
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1726—-Sizes 18, 20. Size 16 requires 
1*2 yards of 35-i1 ~ material or 138 of 39-inch 
f¢ waist wit short sleeves The skirt re- 
quires 1%4 of 35-inch or 39-inc h material 
Price, 25 ce 


14, 16, 18. Size 16 requires 











31 35-inch material or 2% of 39-inch 
Er d Edging: 3% yards of 1%-inch 
wi 25 cent 
1730—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 requires 
4 vards of nch mate! s of 39-inch 
Dickey i Cuffs yard inch, 39 or 44- 
ch aterial. Price, 25 ce 
1710—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 requires 
, of 39-inch material 
Price ) ce 
4723—S 4, 36 40 
q 4% c 
of 54-inch ater C 
quires yard of 35-inch material or 42 yard 
f 39-inc € Price, 25 cents 
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m we the Scrap! 


Look what I’m doing! Collecting scrap! And making a good 
job of it too—if I do say so myself. The place for scrap these 
days is in the front lines—as a part of a plane or a tank or 
some other weapon of war. So that’s where mine’s going—fast! 


¥ 





And scrap collecting is fun —I really enjoy it. Just as I enjoy 
all my war work. Except on those difficult days when I feel 
more like crawling into bed than staying on the job. That’s 
when I’m grateful for Modess. Its soft, 
downy filler prevents chafing, assures me 
of real protection. These busy days, 


I’ve come to depend on Modess. 





First for Safety - First for Softness! 


Modess — for busy girls 





SAVINGS STAMPS 


TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR 
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FIVE SIMPLE, smart numbers for summer and early autumn wear. 
4726 is a one-piecer with a two-piece look; and note that soft front 
fullness in the skirt! 4725 is the shirtmaker type gone feminine, 
with gathered skirt, slantwise pockets and round neck. 4730 will 
look crisp on a melting day; the style is one of those “basic” 
things, easy to make and wear. 4710 shows that becoming new 
neckline, here outlined with a frilly edging to match the cap-sleeve 
treatment. 4723 is the classic two-piecer that makes a woman feel 
well dressed for any occasion. 


Pattern Descriptions and prices 
on page 35, 


Simplicity Patterns may be ob- 
tained from your local dealer or 
by mail through the Pattern De- 
partment of Chatelaine, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, 
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Never Been Kissed ee Continued from page 15 


fork down on the husk of her apple pie. 
“Don’t be nosey. That’s my affair. Got 
to go, now.” 

“See you tomorrow,” said Dot. They 
parted on the sidewalk. “‘Let’s practic: 
that new step together. At your house. 


*By.” 


THIS WAS the best time of day in th« 
of the Alone, her 
feeling of uneasiness departed, 


best season year. 
vague 
and Agnes turned her steps toward the 
The soft air hung in 


chiffon, and 


public library. 
folds like 

crackled underfoot, and the smell of 
smoke lay on the dusk. She walked up 
marble steps, through the 


went to 


grey leaves 


the worn 
meet 


bound in red and 


swinging doors, and 


Romance. It was 
green and stacked on long shelves, Here 
were appetizers to be savored by one 
who was waiting for the main course to 


| Le re 


live it 


' ! 
be served, was life as Agnes 


Barton 


sixteen. 


would when she was 


Lights glowed cheerfully against the 
purple of the night as Agnes ran up the 
broad wooden steps of the old-fashioned 
front porch with arms laden, banged 


into the hall, and drew a deep breath. 


Willie gaped ver ite 
“Why?” 

**Because I said 

**Dames,”’ 


wisdom of fourteen years, 


” 


I That’s why. 
muttered W illie, with the 
him answer the telephone. 
No, er, I don’t think she’s in. Say, on 
that second chorus, how would you like 
a sax obbligato?” Willie hoped to play 
a band Gordon Maine 
Gordon Maine, his clar- 
inet, and his Dabney Swingsters. 

Agnes 


banister post, re 


the alto sax in 
was forming 
against the 


leaned we akly 


prieved, The first time 
a boy had asked her to a dance of his 
and it had 
On, how different 


own free will and volition 
» be Gordon Maine. 
were dreams from reality . 
“I don’t 


Mre. Barton was saying. 


understand you, Agnes,’ 
“Why don’t 
you like Gordon Maine? He’s one of the 
nicest boys around, A much higher type 
than some of that riffraff at the high 
school.’ 

Agnes rolled her eves to the ceiling. 
“Oh, mother 


kee: 4 Tak 
has no savoir-faire. 


Gordon is so gauche. He 


“And how much savoir-faire do you 
think you have?” 


+ 


““[t’s just that you’re out of touch 





SHIPS ARE HER BUSINESS. Mrs. 
C. J. V. Spratt of Victoria is the only 
woman in Canada to hold the im- 
portant post of top executive in a 
busy shipbuilding enterprise. She is 
president-director of V. M. D. Ship- 
yards, which turns out both small 
war vessels and large freighters 
with ever-mounting speed and effi- 
ciency, and also executes vital re- 
pairs. American-born, she came to 
Canada as a young bride in the 
‘Nineties, watched her husband's 


The smell of steam in newly painted 


radiators and the fragrance of roast 


lamb blended deliciously. The telephon 
i 


shri ft ad. 


“Oh, Agnes.” 


in the 


Her mother appeared 
Her eves 
were shining with anticipation. ‘That 
must be Maine. He’s been 
calling all afternoon to invite you to th 
fall dance.” 

“Tell him I’m not here,” said Agn 
hoarsely. 


living room archway. 


( ;ordon 


“I thought you wanted to go to tl 
ance A quizzical frown creased Mrs. 
Barton’s forehead. 
again, and Willi 
dded down the stairs and swerve¢ 

ugh the hall. 

“it ite Maine,” Agnes 
eeched after him desperately, ‘say 
n not in.” 


lhe telephone rang 


Gi wd n 


shipyards expand, and, following h‘s 
death, was able to carry on in his 
place. For the recent wartime accel- 
eration in production, she gives full 
credit to the managers of her organ- 
ization, and to the conscientious de- 
votion to duty on the part of the em- 
ployees, many of whom are women. 
They, in turn, show their affection- 
ate loyalty by referring to V. M. D. 
as “Mrs. Spratt’s Boat Yard.” 


By SHEILA McIVOR. 
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Veronica's Powder Base is Woodbury Foun- 

dation Cream—for smooth, clean-cut charm. 
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good jab at those—thoce Nazis . . .” 
“I know, Mart,” she said, and put her 
arm gently around his shoulders. “Don’t 
fcel bad about it—oh, please, don’t feel 
bad... I know.” 
He seemed to turn farther away from 
her then. “No, you don’t know, Laurie. 


I’m—I’m practically crippled. I can’t 
get used to that . . . that leg. That’s 


to wait on me. 


> 


why I got the dog. To— 
Ithought. . . fetching. . . 

“I know,” she nodded. “And that was 
why you named him Job. I know now, 
Mart—just all of it. ‘I was eyes to the 


tiny light of hope in them again. “And 
it doesn’t matter?” 

“Nol” she said, flinging a sort of 
angry scorn at fate. She put her arms 
around him as if she would gather him 
away from all doubt, all fear. “Oh, 
Mart, you'll get to walk as well as ever 
after awhile. They do, you know. You'll 
learn to play golf again—and all the 
things you used to love.” 

He answered bitterly. And yet she 
could feel his rising hope as certainly as 
if it were her own. “ You make it sound 
as if I could, Laurie.” 


| 








= 


blind, and feet was Itothelame.. .’” “Sure,” she whispered. 
She felt his shoulder grow less tense Her small thin arms were firm around 

under her arm. He turned his head a him. She felt robust with courage. And Q U t Cc Me R E L E r 

little. “ You do know, Laurie?” she knew she was never going to be ita <iscdls Wiesieie enaek died beidts Sein ove 
“Yes.” timid again, never afraid again. She | work, sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? Then 
He turned and looked at her. His blue would help him and he would | soothe and refresh them the quick, easy way 


-use Murine. Just two drops in each eye. 
Right away Murine goes to work to relieve the 

/ discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
Murine is a scientific blend of 
seven ingredients—safe, gentle— 
and oh, so soothing! Start using 
Murine today. 


help her too, And together, they would 


be stri ng. 


eyes that had been so bright and sure 
and cheerful—she thought she saw a 


In Holland 


Continued from page 10 





shopkeepers are not allowed to sell 
larger shoes for a child under 11, even 
though the smaller size does not fit 
him. So—another Dutch child goes 
barefoot because even the traditional 
““klompen” (wooden shoes) are now 
unobtainable. 

Coal and fuel are for the uninvited 
guests of Holland, and if the cupboard 
is empty at home, so is the winter 
hearth. From unheated homes the 
children go to unheated schools, and 
Dutch mothers never know these days 
when they send their children to school 
in the morning whether they will return 
or whether they will be lost to them 
forever in some concentration camp. 
Children, those “irreconcilable” youths, 
are behind many of the lesser sabotage 
activities in the Netherlands. 

That Dutch mothers have deep, quiet 
courage in permitting their children to 
continue to defy the Nazis, is seen in the 
fact that the following song is one 


most popularly sung by the youth of 


Four little Dutchmen had heard 
the BBC; 

One spread the news abroad 
and then there were three. 


Three little Dutchmen whispered in 
a queue; 

One raised his voice too loud 
and then there were two. 


Two little Dutchmen came across 
a Hun; 

One pushed him in the water 
then there was one. 


One little Dutchman jeered at 
Hitler’s men; 

He disappeared, but in his stead 
came another ten. 


BEFORE THE Nazi invasion, the 
wives of Dutch seamen were given an 
allowance sufficient for their support. 
After the occupation such payments, 
necessarily, ceased. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the Nazis approached these women 
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Holland: and offered them easy divorces and 
opportunity to marry again. Not a 


single record of such a divorce has been 
found. Instead, there are countless 
examples of the staunchness and courage 
° of the Dutch women who wait at home 
for their men who fight abroad for the 
day of liberation. 

On arriving in New York after his 
ship had been torpedoed one Neth- 
erlands seaman found a letter waiting 
for him. It was from his young wife. 
Nine little Dutchmen wrote slogans Her letter in simple, plain Dutch was like 

on a slate; a veritable hymn of fortitude 
Gestapo men espied their crime strength. This is a translation: 
then there were eight. 


TEN LITTLE DUTCHMEN 








Ten little Dutchmen thought 
escape was fine; 

A German sentry saw their boat... 
then there were nine. 
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Painful home-paring may 
leave core in your toe! 


It’s just good common sense 
to realize that the core of a 
corn left in your toe may act 


“My dear husband, 


Eight little Dutchmen looking up lathe: 


to heaven... 


One cheered the RAF, and then 


there were seven. 


though it was cut by the 
censor. But enough of it was left 
to tell me that you are well. I look 
into the sky at night and see the 
battles fought in it. I know no fear 

and laugh with the neighbors, when y tod week wong sa te 
the Allies throw their bombs on us. | Seo tae dan 2 a ba 


and 
I have your 
| 
| 





Home-paring or 
“whittling” corns 
usually removes 
only the top, 
leaves core be- 


Seven little Dutchmen played the 
foreman tricks; 
The Germans found their goods 
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One sang “Long Live the Queen” 
then there were five 







A Dutch composer took that letter 

Five little Dutchmen said, “Hitler in its entirety and made 

is a bore;” which is now proudly sung at Dutch 

A German listened to their talk seamen’s homes and on Dutch ships all 
and then there were four. over the world. 


a song of it 


at smart drug and department stores 





masculine lead, Dorothy Blake had the 
feminine lead. Agnes Barton did not 
even have the part of the maid. 

On Saturday night, in a new peach 
taffeta evening dress, Dorothy Blake 
swished off to the fall dance with 
Gordon Maine. Agnes Barton stayed 
home and reread “The Three Muske- 
teers.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, over a milk 
shake, Dorothy Blake casually an- 
nounced that she had a date with Jim 
And after that there were no 
no more 
Dot 


a dizzy glitte [- 


Pawling. 


more frosted chocolates, 
movies, nor dance steps together. 
moved in a world apart 
popularity, in 


for little 


world of sudden 


ing 
which there was no room 
inexperienced Agnes Barton. 

“Don’t you ever see Dot any more?” 
her mother enquired. 

“She’s a 
Agnes 

“Uhmm,” said Mrs. Barton. “I neve: 
did think Dot was such a good friend for 
you. She didn’t seem very loyal.” 

Did it help that mothers were some- 
times right? Yet, even Agnes 
did not dream how far Dot would go to 


be smart and cle ver, to Keep on the crest 


big shot now,” mumbled 


then, 


of the wave. 


SHE WAS sitting in home room 106 and 
it was study period. A book lay befor 
her, but it was starvation day for Agnes 
the 
gnawing in her stomach and the faint 


I 


and she was conscious only of 


pe that her mother would serve fish 
cakes and beets and canned peaches for 
upper and thus spare her further tor- 
Lure, 

She felt a sharp poke in the back 
from Dot, who sat behind her in fifth 
period. “Want to see the new slam 
book?” Dot whispered, passing it to her. 

Agnes nodded, grateful for even this 
crumb from the table of the mighty. 
The notebook was already dog-eared. In 


elaborate ink letters the cover read 
“Slams and Salaams.” Agnes slid it 


inside one of her schoolbooks and started 
to turn the pages. The name of some 
boy Or girl in the school headed each 
page, and, below, anonymous comments 
were scraw le d. 

rly ;ordon Maine ad 
read on. “‘A mean clarinet, wow!’ That 
was Willie’s handwriting. Wasn’t it just 
like W illie never to look beyond Super- 
ficials? “Will you remember your old 
friends when you get to McGill, Gordie?” 
So Gordon was going to McGill, thought 
Agnes. Well, doubtless all types of men 


Agnes noted, and 


went there. It wasn’t McGill’s fault. 
Still She raised her eyes and 
covertly studied Gordon’s profile out- 
lined against the bright window. His 


fair hair was ruffled and he was pulling 
But there was an independent 
| that 


his broad 


his ear. 
set to shoulders was 
not without a certain youthful charm. 
Agnes picked up a pencil. She didn’t 
believe in writing anything really 
devastating about a person, no matter 
how you felt about them. “Intellectual 
type,” she managed at last. 

She turned a page, and the sight of 
Jim Pawling’s name caused a dismaying 
flutter of her heart. ‘‘God’s gift to 
women and Dabney High.” “How do 


And, “Oh, you wolf!” 


‘Those were obviously the contributions 


you do it, Jim , 


of jealous rivals. This was more like it. 
** Most popular man in school.” “Winner 
of the all-round cup this year?”” And the 
usual silly thing, “What class baby has 


,» 
her sorrowful eyes on you? 


Agnes nibbled her eraser. Then, 
abandoning the backward slanted hand- 
writing she had cultivated so assidu- 
ously, printed in block letters, 
“Always a friendly word for everyone.” 
“Everyone,” of course, did not include 
Agnes Barton. 

Skimming through the pages, she 
came to the name of Dorothy Blake. 
“Dabney’s leading 
lady in more ways than one.” ‘“‘May 
[ cut in, Jim?’ Oh Agnes experi- 
enced a shivery sensation that was too 


she 


“Jim’s new girl.” 


remote for envy, too human for delight. 
What she had just seen with her own 
two eyes was so unreal it was almost 
Dot Blake, who had sat 


Apnes Barton such 


unbe Lic vable. 
by the cinders with 
a short while ago, was now on her way 


to the ball in the pumpkin coach. Agnes 


not to write anything unde 
She didn’t know what to 


de 4 ided 
Dot’s name. 
write, 

And then her own name jumped out at 
her and thrill through 
Agnes wasn’t usually honored by 
Her breath 
came faster as her eyes devoured the 
Oh! “One of the few really witty 
and intelligent girls in this school.’”’ Now 
who wrote that? Instinctively her glance 
sped to the blackboard and met the 
handwriting. “In 
Signed, 
Agnes’ 


a sudden shot 
her. 


inclusion in the slam books. 


page. 


same stiff angular 
case of an air raid alarm 
Gordon Maine, warden’s aid. 
heart sagged back into its customary 
niche. 

Her eyes dropped to the book and 
suddenly a fire burned its way up her 
face, settled on her cheekbones, and 
blazed there. This couldn’t be true. Dot 
wasn’t capable of such foul treachery. 
But it was true, terribly true. 

“‘Agnes means chaste and pure, but 
it’s not your fault, is it, Aggie?” “‘Dces 
not want to be sweet sixteen and never 
been kissed.” And right be low, in still 
another handwriting, “You wouldn’t be 
mad if Jim Pawling came across for 
you, would you, Aggie?” “Still waters 
run deep.” “‘Aren’t you a little young 
for such ‘meditations and thoughts,’ 
Aggie?” There was more, but Agnes 


could no longer see . 


YOU WERE the worst kind of a wet 
sock if you tore your name from a slam 
book. You just had to bear it some 
way. Now you just had to get through 
fifth and sixth periods, walk to the 
locker and get your jacket, walk two 
blocks and go straight to your room. 
Until then you couldn’t cry. You had to 
keep your eyes wide open and not let 
one stinging drop fall. And first of all 
you had to close the slam book and 
return it to Dot Blake. 

Agnes twisted in her seat and put the 
book on Dot’s desk. Dot looked at her 
innocence. Then Agnes 
too soon to miss the 


with bland 
turned, but not 
wink that Dot gave the boy across the 
snickered. A 
ears. 
“When will you be sixteen, Aggie?” 
Through the  blackest Agnes 
heard the bell ring distantly. She 
fumbled for her books and dashed into 


the corridor. In sixth period Latin class 


Then someone 


reached 


aisle. 


whisper her ringing 


o 
fog 


Acnes was called on twice and could only 
shake her head numbly. Miss Crane 


made a bright remark about being lost 


in meditation and was not surprised 


Miss 


when it set the class In an uproar. 

Crane considered herself a wit. 
The bell rang again, and all the way 

her locker the 


down the corridor to 
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on the hali table. Take them up to your 
room.” 

With resignation Agnes retraced her 
steps. As she picked up her books 
her mother opened her jewel box of 
wisdom and brought forth one of her 


typical cold and comfortless _gems. 
“You know, Agnes, in a few years 


people like you and Gordon Maine will 
amount to something, while some of 
the big shots will bedelivering groceries.” 
In a few vears! And what was Agnes 

? 


to do in the meantime? 


ON SUNDAY afternoon Agnes stood 
before her mirror. 

butterfly hair 
purchased in the 
had curled her eyelashes with thi 


She was wear ing the 


had 


and 


new ornament she 


five and ten, 
she 
curler she had borrowed from Dot. In 
look like Judy 
Garland, no matter what Dot said. 
Slowly Ag 
narrowed her eyes, and gave her image a 


look, “! 


said coldly, “if 


certain poses she did 


res raised her eyebrows, 


long inscrutable wouldn’t 
marry you,” 
the last man on earth.” 
her expression changed. 


she you 


were Swiltly 
Her brown eyes 
grew limpid and starry, and her lips 
parted softly. “My dear,” 
Her breath caught in her throat, and she 
tried again, “Oh, my dear, thank heaven 
you’re safe! You’ve come back 

back to me. At last.” With a thump 
her head fell forward on the bureau, and 


the sobs that shook her were so realistic 


she breathed. 


| she checked them sharply in case Willie 


was lounging without Oh, if she 


could only get a part in the fall play, 


preferably the leading part, then Dabne y 
High would see something! 
The doorbell rang and she 
to her black enamelled desk. 
seconds Dot was tapping on the door. 


said Agnes. 


scurried 
In a few 


“Come in,” 


“T like the way you've fixed this 
room,” said Dot, surveying the pink 
and white striped wallpaper, the or- 


gandie curtains and the black furniture 
which lent the whole an air of sophistica- 
tion. “My mother won’t let me paint 
my furniture. I wanted a salmon and 
green scheme with a black floor.” 
“Mother 
freedom of expression 
limits,” Agnes qualified. 
Dot plunked herself on the bed and 
drew her legs up under her. “You know 
what I was doing last night to kill time? 
I looked our names up in the dictionary. 
Want to know what Dorothy means?” 
“What?” 
“Gift of God. 


yours Is we rse.”” 


allowing us 
within 


believes in 
certain 


Isn’t that a riot? But 


“What is it?” asked Agnes feebly. 

“Chaste and pure. Agnes Barton. 
Chaste and pure. 

eS Ty Natal dh gnes. “‘Horrors.” 

“Chaste and pure. Chaste and pure. 
Wow es 

“Cut it,” pleaded Agnes. “Or I'll say 


Gilt of God.” 
*“That’s swearing,” said Dot 


“What're you doing? 


primly, 
but she desisted. 
“T have to 
Friday and Saturday, 
right with you.” 
“Can I read it?” 
“There’s nothing to read 


write in my diary for 


and then I'll be 


that would 


factual.” 
Please.” 


Agne s conceded. 


interest you. It’s strictly 
“Let me read it. 


“Well, all right,” 


She handed it over without a qualm 
and started to straighten out the papers 
on her desk. She placed her new pink 
scented notepaper tenderly in its private 
Then her eye 


cubbyhole. fell on a note- 


book. The flyleaf read, ‘‘Meditatio 
and Thoughts of Agnes L. Barton.” 
had no business on the top of her des} 
Hastily she slid it into a drawer, b 
Dot’s quick eyes caught the movement 


of her hands. ‘‘What’s that?” sh 
demanded. 
“Nothing.” Agnes’ tone was flustered, 


* I I mews rk.” 


“Let me see it.” 

“It’s nothing.” Agnes slammed thx 
drawer tight. She was shaking. She got 
up swiftly. 

Dot jumped up too. “If it’s home- 
work, why can’t I see it?” 

“Because I tell you you can’t, that’s 
all. You can’t see evervthing you want 


to.” Agnes braced herself against t] 


I 
desk. 
Dot shoved her 


Squealing, aside and 


pulled at the drawer, Wildly, Agnes 
pushed her back, Then suddei! 
horribly, Dot had her hand on the 


noteb« Ok, 
“Give 
it tome!” 
“My, you’re excited.” 
* *Medit 


“It’s just some things I wrote,” 


yanked it out of the drawer. 
it tome!” screamed Agnes. *‘ Give 


Dot twirled, 


ations and Thoughts 


cried 


Agnes. “So now give it to me, ple ase.” 
“Why won’t you let me see it?” Dot 
flicked the pages. “The management 
takes pleasure in announcing ” she 
read. 
“Dorothee . . .” Agnes leaped for thy 


notebook, clutched it, but Dot was too 
swift for her, 
ae the 


comedy, 


production of a new 
*Sky-High,’ starring 
Agnes Barton, 
and the popular baritone” —Dot’s voice 
“Jim Pawling.” 


musical 
the beautiful songstress, 
rose to a screech 
HALF SOBBING, Agnes lunged. She 
clawed Dot’s wrist, ripped the notebook 
from the 
shredded it viciously, and ran into the 
bathroom. When the scraps had been 
buried in the basket, 

leaned stricken the wall. 
felt sick. Her head was pounding, her 
palms were wet 


her hands, tore out page, 


waste Agnes 


against She 


and icy, and every 
breath she drew seemed to tear her to 
pieces. With an effort she pushed herself 


upright and, head high, marched back 


into her room. 
“Dorothy Blake,” she choked, ‘ 
never going to speak to you again.” 
A faint flash of guilt 
“Such a fuss about nothing. 


‘I’m 


crossed Dot’s 
pert face. 
What do I care if you have a crush on 
SS 
Jim Pawling. 
‘| haven’t got acrush on him.” 
Dot shrugged. “*My heavens. You 


don’t think [I’m anvbody 


going to tell . 
do you?” 
“T don’t know,” said Agnes with 
horrible Fseleicathadins 
“Oh, come off ? eal Dot airily. 
“And bythe way, who are you taking 


to the fall dance?” 


“I’m not going.” 

“Well, in that 
could have no objections to my asking 
Gordon Maine? 

“But,” 


you despised him.” 


case I’m sure you 


stammered Agnes, “*I thought 


“Jealous?” 
“Oh, my glory. 
Gordon Maine 


I wouldn’t go with 
if he was the only boy 
But the words were bitter on 


The day was bitter. ‘The 


in school.” 
her tongue, 
world was a thoroughly bitter place. 

By W edne sday Agnes discove red that 
the v 


The 


were 


orld was even thicker than that. 
the play 
had the 


tryout for 
Jim Pawling 


Seed of the 


announced, 


Che Moun tain ¢e Continued from page 24 








Sylvia, “‘That’s a dream of a 
you've got, Sylvia. She moves through 
the water like a fish. Steady and slender 
and beautiful to handle. In the mist this 
morning 


canoe 


Martha was staring at him. Her 
father’s canoe. Sylvia had lent him her 
father’s canoe. 3ut it wasn’t hers to 


lend. Not everything, not everything 
was hers, not the slim green canoe! 

And now George was saying to Sylvia, 
and smiling while he said it, “I wouldn’t 
mind pushing an old lady like you about 
in it this afternoon.” 

Martha stood up. Now the tears that 
had stung for so long were pressing, 


pressing, tears of fury and defeat. She 


couldn’t hold them any longer. She 
turned abruptly to the house and walked 
quickly across the garden, up _ the 


veranda steps, through the house and 
out the back door. 
out 


She was running 


now, and away across the fields, 
through the tangle of vetch 
toward the woods and hills she loved. 

The had_ broken 
streaming down her face. The green 
woods closed around her. She walked on 
blindly. She tore the sheer dress, and 
didn’t care. At last in the heart of the 
wood she flung herself down among moss 


and silken pine needles on the dear 


and clover 


tears free now, 


earth. And lying there, her fierceness 
against Sylvia gathered and shaped 
into picture after picture. 

Her mother hurried away in an 


ambulance, silent with sudden pain. She 
and her father not letting her mother be 
dead, making her live in everything they 
did. She and her father bound together 
by this. Then Sylvia. Her father look- 
ing at Sylvia with something more in his 
eyes than when he had looked at her 
mother. Sylvia, the queen of all the dear 
things that she and her father and 
mother had built about them. No. One 
thing left free to her and her father, the 
mountains, the mountains 
where Sylvia would never go. 


climbing 


And then the day, only last summer it 
was, late last summer, when her father’s 


heart had collapsed after mountain 
climbing. He had been brought home 
and had whispered, “Sylvia.” And 


Sylvia’s were the last arms around him. 
And now Sylvia lingered in the garden 
with this other man, drifted with him 
in her dead husband’s canoe. 

When at last her bitterness was eased 
against the earth, Martha got up and 
wandered as she used to as a child, pick- 
ing wild flowers and berries, wading in a 
little brook Not until blue dusk did 
she leave the woods and cross the fields 


back to the house. 


She approached very quietly through 
the high dew-wet grass. The moon was 
out and two pale stars, and a light mist 
hung low to the And as she 
reached the garden she saw two walking 
together, those two together in the pal 
light. In the father 


had walked with Sylvia last summer. 


earth. 


garden where her 


She rushed past them, into the hous 
and up to her room. She flung herself 
across the bed, her heart thudding furi- 
ously. A few minutes later she heard the 
front door close and Sylvia’s light steps 
come up the stairs. 

Sylvia’s knock was at her door. She 
lay motionless. Again the light knock- 
ing. She sat up, said shortly, “What do 


” 
you want? 





SYLVIA OPENED the door. She stood 
in the doorway, pale and exquisite in the 
dim light. “Martha,” she said, “George 
and I were making plans. | think you'll 
like them. The three of us will get up 
very early tomorrow morning—five 
o’clock—and climb old Bold Crest. 
You'll like that, won’t you? It'll take all 
day, with the hike and _ back. 
George really came here to climb the 
mountain. He has only a few days away 
from work. 


there 


Let’s all go tomorrow, and 
cook our food in the open. Five o’clock.” 

Martha stared at her. She stared with 
her mouth open. In the years that she 
had known Sylvia, she had never known 
her to climb a mountain. It had been 
one of the few blessings that when she 
and her father set off with knapsacks 
and rough clothes for the climb, Sylvia 
waved them good-by from the veranda 


steps, waving her gauzy handkerchief 


till they were out of sight. Sylvia had 
always stayed behind, fluffily awaiting 
their return. But what she had never 
done for her husband she was willing 
and eager to do for this man, this George 
Howard. For him she would even try to 
climb the rough and craggy Bold Crest. 


“Lord, she’s crazy to get him,” 
Martha thought. And _ looked at 


Sylvia’s pale exquisite form with angry 
eyes. 

“All right,” she said at last. “If you 
think you can make it. It’s a real climb. 
Five o'clock, then.” 

She turned away, but felt Sylvia lin- 
gering. “Good night, dear.” 

“Good night.” 

Martha was wide awake before five 
o'clock. She jumped out of bed and 
looked from the window and saw the 
young morning just touched with light 
through the mist and pierced through 
with the trilling of birds. Excitement 
her. A day of elimbing the 
mountains. She had done it last with 
her father. 

She pulled off her pyjamas. She was 
lithe and quick and young. She put on 
her green shirt and shorts before the 
mirror. They suited her well, showing 
off her long young legs and her golden 
brown skin. Her brown hair fell softly 
to her shoulders and her eyes glowed 
brown. Dressed like this, eagerly excited 
like this, she was, as her father used to 
say, a woodland creature. 

Then she thought of Sylvia, and he: 
face darkened and she told herself, “1 
won’t go with them. Sylvia’s doing thi: 


rose In 


just to get her clutches deeper into him. 
She wouldn’t dream of going otherwise. 
I can’t stand her manoeuvres. I can’t 
stand her—greed. I'll slip away quietly 
Pll climb alone. She 
isn’t awake yet, whatever time she said. 


She never wakes till after nine. I'll go 


alone. certainly 


alone.” 
She looked out at the morning again 

and saw that it was a thing of delight in 

itself. 

down the stairs. 


She tiptoed from the room and 
She was almost to thx 


front door when Sylvia’s voice caught 
her. “‘Martha, is that you? I’m in th 
kitchen. Fixing things. We'll take 
bacon and beans—and frankfurters. 


Come and help me, dear.” 


MARTHA STOPPED and stood. Fiv 
o’clock, and Sylvia in the kitchen think- 
ing about bacon and sausages. Sylvia 
the delicate and Juxurious. What sh« 


wouldn’t do for this man! 
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voices followed her until she came face 
to face with Jim Pawling himself. This 
was the first time he had ever really 
looked at her. This was the first time 
she had ever really looked at him. His 
dark wavy hair now seemed too per- 
fectly combed. The dancing light in his 
eyes, so captivating in Cary Grant, had 
taken on a self-satisfied glint. His 
careless grace no longer seemed noncha- 
lant but insolent. “Want to ride home 
with me, Aggie?” he asked, as if he was 
tossing a coin to a beggar. 

“I prefer to walk, thank you.” And 
walk she did, with quick jerky steps. 
She didn’t start to run until she got to 
the front porch. 

How good to close the door to her 
room, to fling herself on the bed and 
bury her burning face in the cool 
pillow. Good until the telephone started 
to ring. “‘I’m not in,” Agnes shouted at 
her mother through the closed door. 
“I’m not in.” 

Her mother insisted on entering the 
room at last. “What’s the matter with 
you, Agnes?” 

“Headache,” mumbled Agnes. It was 
only too true. 

“What ashame. I’ve never known so 


bed. “Chuck that stuff away,” she 
hissed. 

“Oke,” said Willie. “Did you know 
they’ve got up a pool, already? They 
all put in a quarter, and the guy who 
gets to kiss you first, before you're 
sixteen, wins the pot. Whew!” 

Agnes was almost beyond feelingnow. 
She was anaesthetized by horror. “If 
you dare tell when my birthday is. . .” 
" “1 already told,” croaked Willie. 
“That was before I knew. I said Novem- 
ber second. I only thought they wanted 
to give you a present.” Willie gulped. 
*‘Gosh.” 

Agnes swallowed hard. “Willie, is—is 
Gordon Maine in the pool?” 

“Y-yes,” stammered Willie. 

“Ft tu, Brute!” Agnes closed her eyes 
and lay back weakly on the pillow. She 
felt a little like Camille. “You may go 
now, Willie.” Willie went. 

Perhaps the sooner she gave in, the 
sooner this torment would be over. 
Perhaps if she went out with Jim he 
would find her so alluring that he would 
even drop Dot. Perhaps Agnes would 
become the most popular girl in 
school . . 

Yes, perhaps. But Agnes knew that 





DOLLS TO LEND. A lending library of dolls is one of the most 
popular projects of the Home Service Association in Toronto—the 
second Negro Community House in the Dominion. There are about 
one hundred dolls in the collection, all donated by grown-up well- 
wishers, and the variety ranges from Plantation Twins to Snow 
White, sailor boys, and glamour-girl beauties in frothy net and satin. 
Most of the dolls are loaned out for a period of two weeks, with 
the privilege of renewal. If the child has an unblemished record 
for good care and prompt returns, she can aspire to the most 
expensive and beautiful doll in the collection. Thus. while enjoy- 
ing the excitement of a new toy every fortnight, she learns a sense 
of responsibility and discovers that “it pays to be good.” 


—By LYN HARRINGTON. 
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| many boys to call you up. They’re 


running my legs off. There was a Bob 
Harper and a Butch Bianchini and a 
Jim, er, Poling. Don’t you even want to 
speak to these boys? You’re such a 
strange girl. How can you expect to be 
asked out when. . .” 

“1 think I should have some castor 
oil,” said Agnes. Castor oil was a paltry 
price to pay for peace. 

“Oh, my dear, you are sick.” Her 
mother hurried out. 

The slimy fluid arrived lurking at the 
bottom of a glass of orange juice. 
Fortunately the Itbation was borne by 
brother Willie. His face was chalky 
beneath his brown freckles. 

Agnes raised her flushed face from the 


she no longer wanted to go out with Jim 
Pawling or have anything to do with 
him. The longed-for invitation to ride 
home in his convertible, the telephone 
calls, meant only that he was willing to 
hold her up to ridicule before the whole 
school. The glamorous star had stepped 
down from the footlights and was a 
different person in the brutal light of 
day. 

And—like a sliver of light beneath a 
closed door—the first faint glow of 
wisdom shone. For the first time Agnes 
wondered whether a certain kind of 
popularity was as desirable as it seemed. 
She remembered Dot’s cryptic hints 
about the smart crowd ana realized she 

* Continued on Inside Back Cover 
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HAis Wartime Diet 


By Helen G. Camplell 


| ’S \ dog’s life ! 


bones going 


With meat rationed, 





vage can, and 
from the 


into the sa 


not quite so man scraps 


masters table—what’'s a poor canine to 


do? 

Well, he’s probably doing very 
nicely, thank you, in spite of every- 
thing. He may long sometimes for the 


good old days and the steak dinners he 
used to the 
pernickety pup thinks the world is all 


enjoy, but only most 


gone to the bow-wows. 

“Dogs,” 
knowr 
selves quite readily to a change-over in 
It’s 


says Dr. Alan Secord, well- 
loronto expert, “adapt them- 


diet provided it isn’t too sudden. 


better to start by using just a little of 
the new food mixed with what he’s been 
accustomed to, then lead up gradually 
from about one to four at first, to half 


and half and finally to the complete 
replacement. Don’t worry if he does a 
Gandhi at the beginning; a little fast 
won’t hurt him and he’ll come round 
when he *s } ingry 


is behind the 


NO DOG in this country 


eight-ball, even in wartime, for prepared 
foods on the market are¢ designed to keep 
him sleek and healthy These can be 
»pleme ed i riety of Ways 
\ } ible s ips, plate scrapings, leit- 
vel ray rr soup stoc k and many 
other tidbits Milk is an important 
add tio! cause Of Its food value and 
flavor 


T I 
Horse meat is harder to come by these 


lays, but the by-products of abattoirs 
are plentiful and available to packers of 
dog diets. Dry bread, chopped vege- 
tables, soya bean meal, rolled oats and 
other cereals may be used in combina- 


tion to stretc h the meat ration and cause 


joviul tail-wagging. 

Boneless fish is a favorite with Fido. 
So is bacon rind, cheese rind, whey, and 
“‘coracklins’—the crisp leavings when 
you render fat. He likes vegetables, too, 
if you grind the leafy tops ot fresh 
Varieties, MIX them with carrots, turnips, 

ny 4 . 
! A 


apple parings, pea pods and other left- 
overs, cook them 15 minutes or so and 
combine with a little broth or dehy- 
drated food. Corn meal mixed with 
scraps, moistened with water from 
boiled wieners or other meats, and baked 
is inexpensive and acceptable. 


IN ENGLAND, where the feeding 
problem isn’t so easy, ingenious dog 
owners have devised a potato cake which 
is reported in the North American 
Veterinarian as popular with pups and 
very good for them. It is made by cook- 
ing small with 
parings from carrots, turnips and other 
vegetables and moistening them with 
gravy or broth from bones. The hash is 
sometimes fortified with odd scraps of 
bacon, dried blood or dried liver chips, 
then packed in tins and baked. Dog 
societies say that the cake is very fine 
food for their pets, but as they are 
inclined to get fat on it they should be 
given more exercise. Though starch is 
not assimilated very well by the doggy 
wartime food puts a 
crimp in the old idea that potatoes are 


low-grade potatoes 


breed, this new 


taboo in their diet. 


Horse meat and other unrationed 
varieties are sometimes available only 
in large size containers, and unless your 
dog is one of the big’uns you may have a 
bit of trouble keeping the meat fresh. 
So often four or five dog owners in the 
neighborhood chip in to buy a can and 


divide it among their pets. 


CITY LIFE rather than a restricted 
diet is blamed by veterinarians for many 
ailments. Superheated apartments are 
hard on fur coats—yours and the dog’s 

and lack of exercise makes him old 
before his time. Even in wartime your 
dog can count on a good square meal a 
day which is all the food he requires to 
keep him fit. Overfeeding is worse than 


Dogs are 


creatures of habit so it’s a good idea to 


scanty rations for him, 


have aregular dinner hour—preferably 


and stick to It. # 


in the evening 


ae 







2. One day I came to my senses. I went over 
to see our physician—a woman witha heart as 
big as all outdoors. She guessed the trouble, 
almost beforeI’d told her anything. “Sooften,” 
she explained softly, “a man can’t forgive this 
one neglect...carelessness of feminine hygiene 
(intimate personal cleanliness).” 





4.1 did just as she told me—and was delighted 
to find Lysol so easy to use, so inexpensive. 
Today, Van and I are ideally happy, I’m ever- 
lastingly grateful to my doctor. 





GUARD YOUR FAMILY AGAINST 


INFECTION 


Lysol is Ideal Antiseptic for Cuts, 
Burns, All Minor Injuries 


Deadly infection often starts from the small- 
est cut or bruise. Be careful... use Lysol 
early, in proper dilution as directed. Lysol 
recommended and used by doctors and 
hospitals everywhere is concentrated; used 


Keep 


diluted it’s amazingly economical. 
Lysol in your home—always! r=-=-= 








Disinfectant 


FOR FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


I married for love... va/Has 


THAT SO OFTEN ENDS ROMANCE 


be : ; 


1. There never was a happier couple than Van and I—at first. But a strangeness 
gtew up between us... Then bickerings ... Day after day, I cried my eyes out. 
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HOW A DISTRESSED WIFE OVERCAME 


THE “ONE NEGLECT” 









3. Her recommendation was simple. Lysol dis- 
infectant. “It’s so gentle,” she explained, “it 
won't harm sensitive tissues—just follow 
the easy directions. Lysol deodorizes, and 
cleanses thoroughly and daintily. It’s no 
wonder that thousands of women use this 
famous germicide for feminine hygiene.” 


CHECK THIS WITH YOUR 
DOCTOR 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC—gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no free 
alkali. Is not carbolic acid. EFFECTIVE—a 
powerful germicide, active in presence of 
organic matter (such as mucus, serum, etc.). 
SPREADING—Lysol solutions spread and 
thus search out germs. ECONOMICAL— 
small bottle makes almost 4 gallons of 
solution for feminine hygiene. CLEANLY 
ODOUR —disappears after use. LASTING 
—Lysol keeps full strength indefinitely, no 
matter how often it is uncorked. 





‘ i 

For FREEbooklet about Feminine Hygiene | 
and other “Lysol” uses, send posteard to 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd., Dept. 115, , 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto, Ont i 
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What 
than 


In the Spring (or any season), a 
young man’s ... well, eyes... turn 
to shapely calves. For every male 
is versed in the art of husbandry... 
and his love of calves has been 
cultivated since Adam. 


Look to your own calves, lady. 
See that they’re “smooth” calves, 
free from ebaiueatention hair, 
whether stockinged or fashionably 
bare. Give your legs that self- 
assurance that comes with the 
knowledge that they’re perfectly 
groomed...are truly NEET looking! 

“Better get NEET today”! This 
cosmetic hair remover will, in a 
few moments, literally wash away 
unsightly hair from legs, arm-pits, 
and forearms. Leaves the skin 
silken-smooth and pleasantly 
scented. No sharp edges or razor 
stubble when never-failing NEET 
is used. Nor will NEET encourage 
hair growth. Buy a tube of NEET 
today, at drug, department, or ten 
cent stores. 





In amazement Martha went to the 
kitchen, Sylvia was standing by the 
table, packing things into a knapsack. 
She looked up. “I didn’t like to get 
Jessie out of bed, so I'll get. things 
together myself. We must take plenty 
of hearty stuff to cook. A man likes that. 
And it’s a long walk and a hard climb.” 

Martha was staring at her. She looked 
—different. The early rising certainly 
didn’t agree with her. She looked very 
tired and pale, and the years that 
Martha had often suspected showed 
very definitely now. And, for the first 
time Martha had ever seen, she was 
unbecomingly dressed. She had never 
seen her in rough sports clothes before, 
and they definitely didn’t become her. 
She wasn’t the type. Or was it that she 
didn’t have taste in them, as she had 
so exquisitely in her other clothes? The 
brown slacks weren’t right, somehow. 
The gaudy kerchicf hid all her warm 
amber hair. And the hurry of the early 
rising had evidently made her neglect 
the usual exquisite care with which she 
put on her make-up. 

“George will be here any moment.” 
Sylvia said. “He'll love this day. He 
loves mountain climbing. Let’s see how 
we'll divide this load. George left his 
knapsack here for me to pack for him.” 
Her delicate hands fluttered in a be- 
wildered way from knapsack to knap- 
sack, 

The front door opened as gustily as if 
it were midday. “Hi, Sylvia. Did you 
really get up?” 

“Most certainly I did. I’m in the 
kitchen packing things. Here’s Martha, 
too.” 

George came striding in. “A wonder- 
ful morning. Cool with a light mist. 
Makes toiling at a desk seem a thousand 
years and a thousand miles away. Is 
this my burden? Hoist her up. Feels as 
though we should eat well today.” 


How wonderful he looked this morn- 
ing, aglow with zest. Brown and 
muscular and boyish in spite of his 
maturity. So very masculine, with the 
sort of masculinity that was drawn to 
the fluffily feminine. But this morning 
his eagerness was all for the climb 
ahead. “Ready, girls? Here, I'll carry 
that too.” 


They left the house and headed into 
the newly risen sun, crossing dewy 
and stubble fields till they reached the 
road. Walking quickly, breathing 
deeply the good fragrances. Martha 
said, scarcely thinking to whom she 
spoke, “My father and I used to take 
the cross-country route. It’s quicker and 
more exciting. Pastures and woods and 
a gorge. I can show you the way.” 

In a moment they were climbing a 
fence. They were breaking through 
brambles. They were jumping from 
stone to stone across a brook. Martha 
almost forgot her companions in the 
pleasure of it. They reached the top of a 
long rough rise of land as the last of the 
mist burned away in the morning sun. 


And Bold Crest stood clear and bright. 


“She’s beautiful,” George said. “‘And 
she isn’t any dwarf, either. It’s going 
to be real sport, Sylvia—for a short 
climb.” He turned smiling And it 
wasn’t Sylvia there beside him. Beside 
him stood Martha, motionless, gazing 
at the mountain, her hair flung back, 
her young face transfixed with memory 
and anticipation. 

His gaze was held to her for a moment. 
“Oh.” And they both looked back, and 


saw Sylvia coming slowly up the slope. 





PROTECT YOUR 
* 


THIS SUMMER 


Whether you are bride or matron, career girl 
or spinster, you know that lovely hair is an es- 
sential attribute to personal loveliness. 
Protect your hair from ‘‘sun-dryness”’, from 
windburn, and the dust of summer, by regular 
treatment with Ogilvie Sisters’ Preparations for 
the Hair. 

Ogilvie Sisters’ are specialists in the making of 
reparations for every hair and scalp condition. 
fou can use these famous preparations in your 

own home, or get Ogilvie Sisters’ treatments at 

your favorite beauty salon. 

Ogilvie Sisters’ Preparations are made in 

Canada, and are obtainable at all good drug or 

cosmetic counters, 


Ogilvie Sivters 
CANADA NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: 


LILLICO, LIMITED 


717 Wellington Street West TORONTO, ONT. 


Quick way to feel like new —do your nails 
with Dura-Gloss. They'll look so bright 
and pretty, something nice is sure to come 
your way! Dura-Gloss wears exception- 
ally well too. 


LORR LABORATORIES (Canada) LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


DURA-GLOSS 
VAIL POLISH 


POLISH REMOVER DURA-COAT 





They stood waiting. George asked, 
“Tired, Sylvia?” And for the first time 
this morning he was really looking at 
her, Acutely, critically. With an 
expression on his face Martha had never 
seen before. 

Sylvia lifted to him her tired pale 
face. “Yes, George, I am. I’Il have to sit 
down a moment.” 

She sat on a rock. He looked down 
at her feet. “‘ You didn’t wear the proper 
shoes,” he said almost roughly. “You 
can’t hope to hike the climb in flimsy 
shoes.” He glanced over at Martha’s 
feet—three sizes larger than Sylvia’s 
“Martha has the right idea.”” He added 
more gently, “You’re hungry, too. 
Breakfast will buck you up. We’ll cook 
it now. Just walked far enough to get a 
good appetite. Is there a stream near 
here for coffee water?” 

“Yes,” Martha said. “Just beyond 
those alders. A quick clear stream from 
the mountain. I[’Il gather wood for the 
fire. Let’s cook some of the frankfurters. 
I’m terribly hungry. ‘This air!’ She 
laughed. 

Sylvia took off her shoes. “My feet 
hurt,” she sighed. She bent sighing over 
them. George stood above het a mo- 
ment, a line between his brows. Then 
turned abruptly, picked up the kettle 
and strode down to the stream. 


MARTHA GATHERED dry sticks. 
Together she and George built a fire 
and a tripod for the kettle and hung the 
coffee to boil. She set frankfurters in 
the pan and held it to the flame. 

When the coffee was ready, George 
poured a cup and carried it to Sylvia. 
He stood by her, and they spoke 
together in low voices. Martha could 
see George’s face, on it a hard self- 
contained look. And suddenly a strange 
new feeling was sharp in her—pity for 
Sylvia. At last Sylvia must be really 
hurt with love, to make her do this for a 
man, forget herself, drag herself out of 
bed at five o’clock, dress herself in a 
hurry, hike and climb and tire herself 
out—all so foreign to her nature. Just 
to please this man. 

The flames leaped under the frying 
pan. She turned the sizzling sausages. 
Moving back a little from the hot 
flame on her face, she saw that George 
now stood beside her. She felt him 
looking at her, really seeing her. Her 
hand trembled, shaking the frying pan. 
She let herself Jook up, 


stirred tn her. 


Triumph 


After a moment she said, “ Frank- 
furters ready, Sylvia.” 


“T won’t have any. I can’t eat them 

they disagree. Just coffee for me.” 

“Nonsense,” George said. “You 
won't have strength for the climb.” He 
heaped up a plate with beans and 
frankfurters and bread and took it to 
her. 

She flinched back from it—‘ George, 


no, no George A 


as she had from the 
string of trout yesterday. But this time 
he didn’t laugh. 

He returned to Martha, and they 
sat down on the ground and ate eagerly 
the good hot food and drank the hot 
coffee. The food was so good here in the 
sweet air in the young morning with the 
mountain climb before them. Sylvia 
sipped her coffee. She was still sipping 
when George and Martha washed th« 
dishes in the stream and repacked the 
knapsacks. 

Late in the morning they reached the 

# Continued on page 44 
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You Cant See 
BAD BREATH 





Hay Sife- USE 
COLGATE’S TOOTH POWDER 


If it’s kissin’ you’re missin’, remember 
this—76% of all adults have bad breath. 
And unfortunately, OTHERS always 
detect it before YOU do. Take no chances! 
Use Colgate’s Tooth Powder, 


Scientific tests prove conclusively 
that in seven out of ten cases 
Colgate’s Tooth Powder instantly 
stops oral bad breath. 


SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Compared to other leading brands, a 
large tin of Colgate’s gives you up to 30 
more brushings, a giant tin up to 46 more 
brushings—for not a penny more! 


TIP TO SMOKERS! 


Colgate’s Tooth Powder is one of the 
quickest, easiest ways to guard against 
tobacco stain and tobacco breath! Get 
Colgate’s today. 


COLGATE’S 


TOOTH POWDER 
12% 25¢ 40c Manus 


TOOTH 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH Bitetrys" 


AS IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH 


Choose Mercolized Wax 
Cream for Home 
Facial Treatments 


Life is too interesting, hours too few for any 
a’ert woman to find time for complicated rituals 


in keeping her skin lovely. The modern woman 
uses a simple basic preparation, Mercolized Wax 
Cream, for meeting the requirements of daily 
skin care. 

Mercolized Wax Cream is an easy-to-apply 
beauty treatment for all year round. Helps your 
skin to resist the fickle temperature changes of 
the seasons. For the protection and perfection 
of your complexion, 

Choose Mercolized Wax Cream; 

Use Mercolized Wax Cream; 

Then enthuse over your complexion. 

Use Saxolite Astringent. Dissolve Saxolite in 
one-half pint witch hazel to make a beneficial 
astringent lotion for daily skin care. 
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Let Us Pray 


Continued from page 9 





There is no doubt that men in the 
Services pray. We have their word for 
it. On lonely rafts in mid-ocean, in 
desert fox-holes, keeping watch at sea, 
they pray. Simply, instinctively, and 


straight from the heart. For definite 
things, like food and water, for rescue, 
lor courage to endure, for their loved 
ones at home, So many have testified 


to the comfort they have received from 
prayer and Bible-reading in times of 
that the American 
marine is providing all lifeboats and 
rafts with s 
the Scriptures—a 
iron-ration. 


stress, merchant 
mall, weil-sealed copies of 
sort of spiritual 

One thing that makes prayer very 
practical and precious is its complete 
availability. Nothing can cut us off 
from it. Sir Wilfred Grenfell once said: 
“When I can neither see nor hear nor 
speak, still | can pray so that God can 
hear. When I finally pass through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, | 
expect to pass through it in conversation 
with Him.” 

Prayer, you see, is very simple and 
natural, But it is never casual. It 
has to have behind it all our heart and 
Other- 
An old Negro 
gentleman confessed, “Unless I’se in 
trouble, my prayers ain’t got no 
suction.” Perhaps the reason that men 
in dire straits feel the pull and power of 
prayer is because they are in trouble 
and because they are in earnest. 


mind and will and nerve-force. 
wise it gets nowhere. 


IT IS NOT always recognized that 
prayer is a two-way technique. First 
we lay the situation before God. We 
know we can’t fool Him, so we are 
forced to be entirely truthful. That, in 
itself, does us good and clarifies our 
mind. We confess our sins, and we offer 
ourselves to Him with all our imperfec- 
tions, but also with all our powers and 
all our potentialities. Then we listen. 
We clear our minds and hold them quiet, 
pushing back with firmness the clamor- 
ous interests of the day; and into that 
stillness and that receptiveness the Lord 
God comes. 

In congregational prayer something 
That is the sustaining 
power of the faith of others. Nothing 
so dispels the essential solitude and 


else is added, 


savagery of life as the sense that we do 
not stand alone, that we are of a group 
bound together in a warm fellowship of 
belief. That is why there is such power 
and comfort in the united prayer of a 
great congregation, or of asmallone in 
some prairie school perhaps, or of a still 


smaller group on a rubber raft at sea, It 
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“What bait would you use to catch a man?” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 





§ THE ALARMING SCARCITY OF DOCTORS in Canada, 
owing to exceptional demand for them in the Services, 
i: makes it more vitally important than ever before for every 
ae home to have readily available an absolutely 
5 





reliable Medical Reference Book that clearly tells you what 
to do in an emergency. EVERYBODY’S FAMILY DOCTOR 
fills this need! Medical Reference Books written a few 
years ago are today largely out-of-date and may fail you 
when most needed! 


2 
i “EVERYBODY’S FAMILY DOCTOR is modern, reliable, and no 
Home should be without a copy’’ commented a leading Canadian medical 
: 
2 
d 


a 


§ practitioner, who has examined it carefully and recommends it highly. 
will be of invaluable 
Alberta; another 
want 
“Very pleased 


A recent purchaser says: “FAMILY DOCTOR 
help in prevention of sickness in our home.”—N. A.., 
“Find FAMILY DOCTOR most helpful; would not 
to be without a cony.”—G. E., 
with FAMILY DOCTOR .. . good value for 
should have a copy.”’—M. B., New Brunswick. 


| VALUED AT $5.00 BY THE PUBLISHERS 


In the ordinary way, this great Book would cc 


¢ comments: 
Ontario; another writes: 


money... every home 





Doctor Comes! 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME! 


A Most Helpful Book for the Home — Completely Revised and 
Up-to-date — Packed With Latest Authoritative Medical Knowledge. 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked” 


That Tells You... 


The Book 


“What To Do Until the 
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st you considerably more than you can now secure 


it for—and the helpful information it contains makes it almost literally “worth its weight in gold’’! 


of Specialists’’—and edited 


language, 


576 PAGES—2500 REFERENCES ONLY pa 
ve 
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§ Compiled in London's famous “Street 
® physician, it is written in simple, everyday 
a 
£ 


personally by a Harley Street 
without frills or technicalities. 


SCORES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
300,000 Words: scores 
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At all drug and department stores. 


is a source of strength of which we Human 





deprive ourselves to our loss. 


B EVERYBODY'S FAMILY DOCTOR deals and diagrams. Frontispiece of the 

Bwith 2500 subject ind reference in 576 ody, 16 full-page plates illustrating mar 
= ages, with special attention to the proper s bodily organs and their structure—First Aid 
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in Canada, United States and Great Britain. Write 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION COMPANY 
Box 100, Toronto, Ontario. 
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p The one subject 
| about which 
no woman 


should live in 
doubt! 
Continues sation for beets 


feminine hygiene! 


No woman should be denied the facts 
... the up-to-date facts about feminine 
hygiene! Your married happiness, your 
health and well-being may be at stake, 
unless you know the truth! 


Unfortunately, many women who 
think they know have only Aaif know- 
ledge .. . and still depend on old-fashioned 
or dangerous information! They rely on 
weak, ineffective “home-made” mix- 
tures . . . or risk using over-strong 
solutions of acids which can so easily 
burn and injure delicate tissues, 


* * * 


Today, modern well-informed women 
everywhere have turned to Zonitors— 
the new, safe, convenient way in femi- 
nine hygiene. 


Zonitors are dainty, snow-white 
greaseless suppositories which spread a 
protective coating... and kill germs 
instantly at contact. They deodorize— 
not by temporarily masking—but by 
destroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically, 
and give continuous medication for hours! 


Yet Zonitors are safe for delicate 
tissues. Powerful—yet non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Even help promote gentle 
healing. So convenient; no apparatus, 
nothing to mix, At all druggists. 
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Mail this coupon for revealing { 
FREE: booklet of intimate facts, sent { 
paid in plain envelope. ZonitE 1! 
Paosocrs CORPORATION LIMITED, Dept 1 
Cul, Ste-Thérése, Que. 
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CUTICURA 


Is Different! 


Don’t confuse it with 
creams and cosmetics 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 
1S MEDICINAL! 


i Contains OXYQUINOLINE and 
i other valuable ingredients. 


GREAT FOR HELPING HEAL PIMPLES, 
i BLACKHEADS AND OTHER BLEMISHES! 
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base of Bold Crest. The going had been 
slow because of Sylvia. George and 
Martha had kept breaking their strong 
pace to wait for her, to let her rest. 
George’s face was sharpened with 
impatience. 

Now the climb began. In a few min- 


utes Sylvia was panting. The look of § 


years deepened in her face. She whom 


Martha had always thought so graceful § 


scrambled and slipped and clutched in 
pathetic awkwardness. At last she cried, 
“Martha! George! I can’t go any 
farther. I can’t go another step. My 
feet hurt. I’m exhausted.” She stopped 


and stood looking at them pitifully out § 


of her exhausted face. 

George said, his voice stiff with deter- 
mined politeness, “You shouldn’t have 
tried it. You’re too—delicate. We'll 
rest a bit and then turn back.” 

“No, I couldn’t take another step for 
hours. You and Martha go on to the top. 
I'll just sit here. Take a nap. You can} 
pick me up on the way down.” 

“Are you sure? Are you sure that’s 
all right?” His voice was almost gentle 
with relief. “But we’d be gone hours.” 

“Anything’s all right, just so I can 
rest!’ She leaned back sighing. 

George looked at her a long moment, 
at her tired closed face, drooped back in 
exhaustion, bare of make-up, the sun on 
it harshly. Then he turned to Martha. 
“All right, Martha, we'll make the top.” 

And side by side they were climbing, 
up and up. Steeper, steeper. Their 
bodies were quick and damp. Their 
breaths were drawn deep. “A good 
climb after all,’ George smiled at her. 
And she knew that for all her efforts 
Sylvia had lost him. She could never 
catch him again now. He had looked at 
her in resentment and in pity. He had 
been relieved to get away from her. 

Side by side. Now they were using 
their hands. Their shirts were wet with 
sweat. George moved ahead, choosing 
the way. They set their fingers and toes 
in the face of rocks. The world grew 
small and far,the sun bright and close. 

George hauled himself to a craggy 
ledge. He lay and reached over and 
seized Martha’s hands. For a moment 
she all but hung from his hands, her face 
turned up to him, laughing, her eyes 
laughing. Then he had hauled her up 
beside him. “You’re just like a wood 
sprite,” he said. “Green and brown, 
And quick and lithe and free.” 

Her heart leaped. She had won, She 
was climbing the mountain with this 
man, as she had dreamed. He was 
looking at her in admiration. And way 
down there Sylvia lay huddled in defeat. 
All the bitterness of years went out of § 
her. Poor Sylvia. 


SHE SMILED and turned from his eyes 
and climbed again. On and on. Up and 
up. Often his strong grip on her as they 
scaled the sheerest rocks. At last when 
the sun blazed with late afternoon they § 
stood together on the crest. Hot, dirty, 
panting, delighted. They looked out and 
out over the far-off world, Then his 
gaze drew in to her. 

“You belong so perfectly,” he said. “I 
had always hoped to know someone who § 
belonged so perfectly to the mountains § 
and woods.” He took her hand. 

But she stood separate from him, 
separate and exultant. And then sorry. 
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NUGGETS 
THE POLISH 
WE ALWAYS 
USE, IT SOFTENS 
THE LEATHER 
PRESERVING 
THE SHOES ! 


BLACK, BLUE and ALL SHADES of BROWN 


Serre nme arene renee ert 


he 
same high quality 
FOR 70 YEARS 


When cuts, scratches, bruises, burns and 
other minor injuries occur, you don’t 
put your trust in some unknown remedy. 
No, you use an old familiar standby like 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. It has been 
used by three generations of Canadian 
mothers. ee te is scientifically 
pees and purified. Always look for the 
trademark ‘ Vaseline’ on the jar or tube. 


Made by Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons'd. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARA 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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With the mountain under her, the world 
bright about her, the man beside her, 
suddenly she could see only the small 
drab figure of Sylvia. 

“I wish we could stay here all the 
rest of the day,” he said. “Till the stars 
come out and the moon.” 

“T’d love to stay. But we must hurry 
down to Sylvia. It must seem ages to 
her.” 

He sighed. “I suppose so. She 
shouldn’t have tried the trip at all. 
She’s too—”’ He left it unsaid, but a line 
was between his brows. Then he bright- 
ened. “ But we'll do it again, just the two 
of us, before I have to go back.” 

Immediately they got home, Sylvia 
dragged away to her room. And Martha 
went with George to the lake shore and 
built a fire and cooked their belated 
supper under the stars. She ate till she 
was full, and lay back on the sand and 
saw in the firelight George’s handsome 
face as he told her about himself, his 
work and his mountain climbing. 

Two hours later she stood before 
Sylvia’s door on her way to her own. A 
strange sadness was in her. Was it the 
sadness of seeing someone so exquisite, 
so much envied as Sylvia, brought low 
today? A sadness that sapped at her 
triumph. How miserably Sylvia had 
failed, Martha had never seen her fail 
before. She stood looking at the light 
under the door, Then knocked. 

“Is it you, Martha? Come in.” The 
softly inviting voice. Not at all the thin 
weary voice of the hike and climb, 

Martha opened the door. She stopped 
a moment, as she always did at the door 
of her stepmother’s room, A sheen lav 
on the room of light, of gauzy curtains, 
of something. On the rosy tinted wall 
hung a picture of her father poling his 
canoe. On the frilly dresser the picture 
of his head and shoulders, earnest, dom- 
inant and kindly, 

In the bed Sylvia sat propped against 
pillows. A book lay face down on the 
satiny quilt, as she looked up expect- 
antly. The rose-shaded light from her 
bedside lamp was soft on her face and 
her amber hair fell to her smooth white 
shoulders. 
warm and questioning into Martha’s 
face. 

There was no look of defeat on her 
face, No look of loss or bitterness. 
Instead a soft glow, a sort of gladness. 
Martha contemplated her a Jong mo- 
ment. And then a door opened in her 
mind, She laughed gently, “You, 
mountain climbing! Why did you do it, 
Sylvia?” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed 
and stretched her young brown length 
along the bed beside Sylvia. She looked 
at the lovely delicate face and at the 
glint of grey in the amber hair. 

Sylvia said, “‘ You’ve got him all right, 
haven’t you, dear? He fell for you 
hard,” 

“I—I guess so. But you shouldn’t 
have done it, Sylvia. You shouldn’t 
have done that to yourself for me. I 
don’t deserve it”? She put her warm 
brown arm about the smooth shoulders. 
“]—don’t know whether I want him. 
But I—at last I’ve got you.” 

Sylvia smiled, that little smile. 
Whimsical, wistful. “Me? You old 
silly. You’ve got something better than 
me. You’ve got your self-confidence. 
You know there’ll be more men with 
that look in their eyes.” She laughed. 
“Now, good night. darling. If I don’t 
get my beauty sleep—”’ 


Her blue eyes looked up 
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HERE IS an old theory that cooks are bad 

tempered because they are constantly working 

over heat! With modern equipment there is a 
vast improvement in the temperature of today’s 
kitchen, but there are reasons galore for tired feet, 
and surely they are reason enough for bad tempers. 
Let’s sit down and discuss this business of “‘comfort 
while you work,” 

With the great demand for efliciency and stream- 
lines whether in a brand-new kitchen or a “‘done-ove i: 
we have probably been so conscious of the ast word in 
equipment that we have tended to overlook the 
advantages of the old-fashioned comfy chair or rocker 
in the corner. 

In the sketch above you will see how two rooms 
have been thrown into one, making a living-dining- 
kitchen arrangement of good dimensions instead of 
having two small separate rooms. On the opposite 
wall to the window is the entrance to the pantry 
where sink and additional cupboards are installed, 
along with adequate window space. The family will 
gather around the larger table for the main meals but 
when reduced in size will find that the smaller one by 
the window will be gay and useful. 

Here the busy housewife can plan her day’s routine, 
make the necessary telephone calls, balance the bank 
account and neatly file away the bookkeeping. While 
something simmers on the stove there is the mending 
basket, so obviously placed by the rocker, or the 
book you have been anxiously waiting to finish. The 
collection of skillets makes fun in decoration and gives 
a bit of the old-world kitchen feeling. Remember we 
suggested in a past issue the collecting of crocks? Here 
is a perfect over-window shelf to display your finds, 
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ND HERE, at left we see how to arrive at 
comfort in the modern manner. Kitchens have 
gone through a lot of “sprucing up” in the last 

few years, and kitchen-conscious housekeepers who 
have had the advantage of being near specialists in 
planning, have had the joy of working in shining, 
immaculate, marvellously engineered rooms. Every 
corner and bit of wall space has been taken care of 
and made usable and efficient. 

These are efficient to the last degree, BUT have 
you arranged a place where you can relax while 
waiting? Have you arranged your cupboards and 
table so that you can sit while preparing the fruits 
and vegetables for this bumper preserving year, or 
for the everyday menu? Our grandmothers thought 
it a mark of distinction to keep the ramrod back, and 
not sit while preparing food. Today we women have 
learned that we are intelligent when we discover how 
much we can save ourselves and still do our job 
efficiently, and be ready to carry out the complex role 
of mother, wife or hostess when the day is done. 

In this compact corner you will find a comfortable 
but small desk at which to do your planning or have 
lunch when alone, Ample drawer space and cupboards 
take care of the necessities, even to tucking away the 
portable sewing machine. With the need for spending 
so much time in the kitchen today, women’s general 
complaint is that there is never time to catch up on 
current events. Well, please note that neat little 
radio tucked into small space, a bookshelf, and again 
the telephone which saves tripping back and forth. 

Soft sheer washable curtains can be added to the 
window treatment—or a gay gingham, but if you are 


cutting down on labor, a blind will do nicely. 
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TO CANADA'S 


“Freedom of Opportunity” —the breath of life to 
all of us—means everything to the welfare of our 
homes and the future of our children. 


For that future, Canadian women everywhere are 
cheerfully bearing hardships, loneliness and loss— 
sacrificing comforts, relaxation and ease of living, for 
long hours of toil in munition plants and on the farms. 


And by their side in this fight, which dare not 
pause till Victory is secured, stand Canada’s wide- 
spread industries. 

Our great electrical industry, for one, has turned 
all its facilities and talents into an immense arsenal 
for Canada and the United Nations. From Westing- 
house an endless stream of precision fighting equip- 
ment has racked the enemy on every Allied front— 
forerunners of still deadlier instruments now in the 
making, 
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FREEDOM 


But when Victory is won and the tools of war 
can be laid aside, these harassing years will bear 
their fruit. Westinghouse will be bending every skill 
and expanded facility to the tasks of peace 


—to help utilize Canada’s vast electrical power 
resources for our national welfare 


—to equip our homes and the homes of our returning 
fighting men and women with improved electrical 
servants and advancements for better living and 
greater enjoyment of our labors 


—to afford Canadians everywhere the widespread 
opportunities to create and share the good things 
of life in ever-increasing abundance. 


This is the meaning of Canada’s Fifth Freedom 
—Freedom of Opportunity.” 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED « HAMILTON, CANADA 
Sales Offices: Vancouver, Trail, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Fort William, Toronto, Swastika, London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Halifax 


Westinghouse. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
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INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 
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Join th 
Food Saver. ° 
| 
Here's an idea that saves space and daily footwork. A dining 
counter and serving hatch between living room and kitchen. 
Venetian blind is dropped after mealtime. 
perhaps using an old crock for a base. they are the type that lend themselves 
See if that doesn’t encourage you to sit to a touch of decoration, try your hand 
down and make some leisurely plans for at stencilling. This becomes a fascinat- 
the morrow. ing game, and you can repeat the motif 
A few gay washable slip covers on the on your cupboard doors, 
kitchen chairs will soften the hard lines Counter-attraction. Have you 
ol efficiency. Striped dish towelling is space for a counter? In one of our 
excellent for these, and the curtains can sketches you see children eating at a 
be in the same material. counter facing the kitchen. This is an 
Have color, have gaiety! What color actual arrangement as worked out in a 
scheme will you choose for your kitchen? _ bright modern house in Toronto district. 
Generally the choice is governed to a Here, the kitchen is a small working 
certain extent by the large pieces of space, with everything close at hand and CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
equipment,such as range, refrigerator,etc. most efficiently placed for sequence of 
If they are cream or ivory, then | never work. The counter is built between 
advise using white walls. A light match-  Jiving room and kitchen, but could, of 
ing ivory or another color makes a course, be equally useful between a an 
better background. On the other hand, breakfast-room and kitchen. It’s a 
if your equipment is white, I much great step-saver at children’s mealtimes. . 
prefer pure white walls, with other color Adults, too, love to “sit up” on the Buy Food Wisely. Give extra attention to marketing these 
introduced via curtains, linoleum, and stools, though in this particular living days. Choose the foods that ensure a healthful balanced diet 
accessories. Equipment looks much less room there is a small table for the for your family. 
bulky when placed against walls of parents’ use. 
matching color. Note how cupboards are provided Keep Food Wisely. Constant refrigeration is needed to 
If you have a “done-over” larger above the opening; they can be made preserve vital vitamins and prevent wastage. Your G-E 
kitchen in an old-fashioned house, why accessible from either kitchen or living ; 


not collect some interesting country 
chairs and paint them? Better still, if 














room side. While the washing up goes 
on, the Venetian blind is lowered to 
close off the kitchen completely. An 
alternative to the blind would be 
folding doors decorated in interesting 
treatment. Linoleum is an attractive 
and practical top for the counter, but 
if you can’t have lino, natural wood, kept 
well oiled, makes a good surface. 

The counter idea is very adaptable, 
and can be usefully introduced into 
many kitchens 
is a long narrow space not sufficient for 
a table. » 


especially where there 


Shades of Grand- 
mother’s day! But lots 
of modern housekeep- 
ers, now shouldering 
all the kitchen activi- 
ties, would welcome it. 
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Refrigerator is designed to provide the different correct 
temperatures for various types of food. 


Cook Food Wisely. Avoid loss of food and essential food 
elements—by careful cooking. Your G-E Hotpoint Range is 
planned for controlled cooking .. . appetizing cooking... 
economical cooking. 


To help you to follow this food saving plan Canadian 
General Electric has prepared a valuable new booklet “How 
to Get the Most Cut of the Food You Buy”. Ask your 
nearest G-E dealer for your free copy. 


Victory Recipe 


RASPBERRY SANDWICH PIE 


3 Cups Milk V2 to 24 Cup Sugar 3 Teaspoons Vanilla 
3/2 Tablespoons V4 Teaspoon Salt Baked Pie Shell 
Cornstarch 3 Eggs, beaten Fresh Raspberries 


Heat milk. Mix cornstarch, sugar and salt in top part of double boiler, and stir in 
hot milk gradually. Cook, stirring constantly until thick, then for 10 minutes 
stirring occasionally. Add part of the hot mixture to beaten eggs, blend thoroughly, 
then return to double boiler and cook two minutes. Add vanilla. Cool, covered, to 
lukewarm. Cover bottom of a baked pie shell with raspberries, pour on the cooled 
muxture and cover with raspberries. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve chilled. 
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FRIENO ANSWERS: JUST FOLLOW BISSELL'S 
THREE SIMPLE RULES! FIRST, EMPTY 
SWEEPER AFTER EACH USE. NEXT... 


0.C.0 MEMBER ASKS: HOW CAN WE KEEP 
OUR SWEEPERS SWEEPING, WHILE 
BISSELL IS MAKING WAR PRODUCTS?” 
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¥ b vw E 
CUT RAVELINGS. CLEAN BRUSH (CAUSE ADD ONE DROP OF OIL A MONTH. ANO 
EVEN A BISSELL CAN'T CLEAN WELL THAT'S HOW TO KEEP YOUR BISSELE. 
WITH A CLOGGED BRUSH!). THEN... IN A-1 CONDITION FOR THE DURATIONS® 


BISSELL SWEEPERS 


Sweep QUICKLY ~ Empty EASULY 


Bissell has no “house-to-house” repairmen; Free 
booklet, “ABC of Bissell Care and Repair,” on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 




















SLIP COVERS 
Price 5 Cents—No, 2101 


Only six steps to slip covering a chair! 
Simple ones, too—all you need is patience 
and precision if you can run a sewing ma- 
chine. And because slip covers have so 
many uses—prolonging the life of fabrics 
or concealing frayed upholstery, disguising 
unfashionable features, making a new color 
scheme possible—you'll want to take them 
seriously. 





SLIP COVERS 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CURTAINS 


What will a well-dressed window wear? 
You'll find the answer at small cost and 
virtually make a beeline for the sewing 
machine, so simple is curtain making when 
you're told how. 


Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 2100 
Price 15 Cents. katie alee ne 
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MARE YOUR OWN CURTAIN 
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Let it be a friendly kitchen. If 
you have to spend a lot of time there 
and who doesn’t nowadays?—it will 
help tremendously if you can manage to 
give the room a pleasant, comfortable 
atmosphere. You don’t want people 
underfoot, of course, while you work, 
but it isn’t much fun entertaining if 
you have to be alone in the kitchen while 
your guests wait uncomfortably in the 
living room, all too aware of the effort 
They'll 


enjoy their visit much more if they’re 


going on behind the scenes. 


allowed to rally round and help, or at 
least sit down and chat. 

Smart diners-out think it swank and 
Continental if, when going to an ex- 
clusive restaurant, they can watch the 
chef on the far side of the room prepare 
their lobster and filet mignon, broiling 
it over the coals. People pay extra for 
atmosphere of the sort! Let’s remember 
that, when we start putting a little 
color and what someone has termed 
“relaxed comfort” into our own kitchens. 

If there are small children in the 
family, undoubtedly Mother will find 
it handy to set aside one corner for 
play space where she can keep an eye 
on their indoor activities. 

All in all, it looks as if the family 
kitchen is coming into its own again. It 
will be vastly different from the old- 
time version, because of our progressive 
ideas as to construction, equipment and 
efficiency, but nevertheless it will bring 
a little more living quality into this 
work-centre of the house. 

That this is definitely the trend was 
shown at a recent conference of deco- 
rators, engineers and architects in New 
York. The kitchen in the small servant- 
less house of postwar America will be 
raised to a new position of importance. 
It will be placed at one of the best 
corners of the house, for view, light 
and general convenience. We are 
promised the use of glass in large 
quantities and in such a manner that 
heating difficulties will be greatly 
reduced, 


Planning specialists now point out 
that in the average small house, the 
kitchen and the dining room constitute 
the greatest area of waste space, because, 
after the preparation, cooking and 
serving of meals, they fulfill no other 
function in the life of the home. De- 
signers dream of a kitchen slightly larger 
in area than at present, and so arranged 
that when all culinary work is finished, 
it can be swiftly converted into a 
children’s study room, games room or so 
on, It is predicted that one arrangement 
will be a folding screen of opaque 
glass between kitchen and living room; 
this will fold back and give additional 
space when required, and the kitchen, 
we are promised, will be as attractive 
as the living room. 

But at the moment, however, the 
materials to be used in these kitchens of 
Nineteen-Forty-X, have been drafted 
for the war effort, and we must use what 
we have and be content for the duration 
with a smart “do-over’” job. This 
invites our own ingenuity, and I, for 
one, predict we will surprise even 
ourselves! 

Here is a tip, in lieu of the folding 
screen of opaque glass we mentioned 
above and can only dream about! 
Have a folding screen covered with white 
oilcloth; use it to draw across the sink 
when the dishes are piled high and you 
have to go about other business of the 
house and garden. Such a screen can be 
kept as shining as the stove, and when 
not in use it can be folded neatly away 
in a cupboard. 

Are you short of table space? Re- 
member, you can have a table top 
fastened to the wall with a folding prop 
under the other end. This can drop out 
of the way not in use. Paint it to match 
your general scheme. 

Some kitchens look awfully like 
operating rooms. A more personal and 
cheerful atmosphere can be arrived at 
by introducing, if there is space, a table 
by the window (not another white- 
topped one, though)with a simple lamp, 


Stencilled cupboard decoration for a cheerful touch; and a gleam- 
ing collection of pots and pans — out in full view for convenience. 
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night on the north shore of Lake Superior 
or gazed across the prairies on a summer 
night, or watched the smooth flow of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence, will know 
what I mean. It may be that we wait. 
We wait for the full discovery of our- 
selves that will permit us to awake and 


sing. But this country is a stage setting 


for history or tragedy or the whole 
human comedy on the grand scale. It 
demands grandeur of our people; it 
demands more than a race of littl 
businessmen could possibly give. But 


Vy 


we have the basic virtues that are at 
least a promise that we can give more. 
In these times, remember, we stand 
almost alone among the nations of the 
world, for when the peace comes it will 
be found that we ask or expect nothing 
for ourselves. We are disinterested, yet 
engaged in the world struggle. It may be 
that we are refining and ennobling 
ourselves so that as men or women we 
that 
grandeur laid down by the land itself, 


may be worthy of pattern of 
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Curtains should be hung to line of window “apron” or to the floor 
but never at the halfway point shown in the centre sketch. 


A Curtaining Problem 


Question—I have a living room and 
dining room 
would like 


the same 


with arch between and 


to hang new curtains, using 
both 


material, in rooms. 


Should | bring them to the sill, base- 
board or floor? Do you like them tied 
back? 


Answer—If there aren’t radiators 
underneath the windows, by all means 
bring your curtains to the 
course even with radiators you can hang 


long curtains and -not draw them, but 


floor. Of 


most of us do like curtains to draw. A 
cornice box can be extended far enough 
from the wall to allow curtains to clear 
the radiator and draw. Cover the box 
with the material as curtains 
or paint to match the walls. On the 
other hand, if you want a nice informal 
effect from your windows, curtains hung 
to the apron 
(bottom of window trim) are exceedingly 
attractive. Never take them in between. 
They are as awkward as a badly hung 
skirt. 


same 


very full and brought 





Renaissance of Faith -* Continued from page 9 


women, in activities that are partly 
social and partly war effort.” 

From thinks, they fre- 
quently work into the church through an 


urge to establish a Christian fellowship 


the re, he 


' “ , 
with their men overseas. “They’re even 
oe ' ” 
beginning to listen to the parson, he 


says, “‘and becoming interested in 


and what’s going to 


t ’ 
whats going on 


| | I ” 
happen when the boys come home. 


How the church should go about 
making the most of this opportunity 
brought to them by the war, ts a matter 


of varying among the clergy. 
Of differing 
Rev. E. A. 


John Frank. 


opinions 
Presbyterian 


Thomson and Anglican Rev. 


opinions are 


Rev. Thomson proposes to increase 
working 


oh the home and the family. 


reitlgious conscrousness by 
throu 
“The old altar in the 
down,” Mr. Thomsor 
| 


‘and even in many decent-living homes 


home has been 
regrets, 


there are no family prayers today. 
The answer should be a Conscious ¢ ffort 
on the of the 


religion back home, to encourage family 


part churches to bring 


‘ ' ta : 
pravers. ‘Look, there’s a place for 


religion In your home,”’ he tells people. 
“What about setting up an altar?” 

As a practical assistance, the Presby- 
terian Church is about to publish a 


quarterly, Every Day, designed to 
stimulate family worship. 


Mr. Thomson regards itt as an 





encouraging sign that the Bible is being 
taught in more and more 
throughout Canada, but he regards 
school Bible reading as “just ancillary 
to what the church must do.” 


schools 


On the matter of war, Mr. Thomson 


feels that “because we let down and 
dropped our ideals after the last war, 
we lost out on the peace.” A better 


postwar world, he advises, is “not only 
the job of statesmen but of every man 
and woman who can offer a prayer.” 


? 


Rev. John Frank has rather different 


ideas of the role the church should play. 
““Those who have a religious back- 
ground,” according to his experience, 
“are realizing more the great place of 
religion in life. To those with no back- 
ground, the war isn’t making very much 
difference.” The reason he 
this is that the church has kept itself 
too far that when 
people are in trouble they must turn 
to the things they find real. 


giv es for 


from reality, and 


“Providing comfort and consolation 
to a minority 
Mr. Frank insists. ‘‘The churches should 
be taking a dynamic lead showing where 


group is not enough,” 


religion ought to be employed.” 


If the 
important 
world, he says, “they ought to unite to 
demand that certain things shall or shall 
not be, when the boys come home.” # 


churches are to have an 


influence in the postwar 
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over two million homes. 


will be back with Victory. 


@ MIXMASTER does all the tiring arm-work 
. saves 


of cooking, baking, getting meals . 


@ MIXMASTER now doing “wartime duty” in 
If you have one, 
care for it well and get the most out of it. 
No MIXMASTERS are made now (the Sunbeam 
factory is all-out on war materials) but they 
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MIXMASTER 


making rationed foods 
go further 






Send for 
a set today. 


ingredients, time and money. Mixes « Mashe: 


Whips ¢- Beats ¢ Stirs -¢ Blends 


Folds ¢ Creams. 


THE MUSIC, 100! 


Just the thing for associations, 
lodges and clubs. The ideal 
book with which to carry on 
a real sing-song. 


And there’s no better way to keep 
“thumbs up” than to do a little singing 
now and again! 

Don’t fail to get a copy of this brand new 
“Thumbs Up Song Book’’—it’s marvel- 
lous value for the money. Not only do 
you get the words to 46 fine songs, but 
ALSO THE MUSIC. A complete piano 
score for each song. 


The average price of a piece of sheet 
music is 40c and if you bought the 
contents of this book separately it 
would cost you over $18.00. You get 
them all in this colorfully bound 
patriotic song book for only 25c. 


Juices 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY LTD. 
Office and Factory: 323 Weston Rd. S., Toronto. 


Famous tor fiunbeam TOASTER, MIXMASTER, COFFEEMASTER, IRONMASTER, etc 





Featured among the contents are words and music for “‘There’ll Always Be An England,” 


“Carry On,”’ and “Home.” 
is packed with songs you like to hear 


These three numbers alone are 


worth the price and the book 


Ask your newsdealer for the ‘Thumbs Up Song Book,” or if he happens to be sold out simply 


send the coupon below direct to us 


DO NOT DETACH LABEL FROM ORDER COUPON 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY, 
210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


Enclosed is in payment fon 


..-In payment for ...... copies 
of Thumbs Up Song Books. 


Please send postpaid at once to: 


along with your remittance of 25c. 


BOOKS WITH CARE 


(From TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 
210 Dundas St. West, Toronto) 


(Print full name and address clearly in block letters) 
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‘‘goes for’ hot, steaming feet! 


it's the EXTRA perspiration that comes 
with hot summer weather that invites an 
attack of agonizing Athlete’s Foot which 





might very well lay you up! When it cracks 
the skin between your toes, the Athlete’s 
Foot fungi, which have been feeding on the 
dead skin and stale perspiration products, 


root in the raw flesh, spread unchecked. 
Pain tells you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 








1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. if 
kills the Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 


2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


PURO GI wae 


KILLS ATHLETE’S FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 


Also brings QUICK RELIEF to Sore Muscles, 
Sunburn, Tired, Burning Feet. 


PART TIME 


We don’t want you to work full 
time, only an hour or so in the 
evenings, to earn good extra in- 
come. Write now. It places you 





under no obligation. 


Send a post card today for full 
information 


Local Representative Dept. 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION CO. 
OF CANADA 


210 Dundas St. West. Toronto, Ont, 





Even the tiniest 
cracks between your 
toes are danger sig- 
nals! When cracks 
appear, drench the 
entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full 
te strength, night and 
~~ morning, every day! 


Look for cracks—drench them TONIGHT 
‘eo 





What it Means to be a Canadian 


Continued from page 16 





the Americans anyway. So you sce 
what it means to be a Canadian. 

Most of this kind of stuff has to do 
with Canadians walking on the public 
highways of the world or sitting at 
international banquets. And in such 
places and on such occasions Canadians 
are always in false face. Nobody can get 
to know much about them from reading 
the statements of their public men or 
meeting them in high places. To know 
what it means to be a Canadian you have 
to mect the natives in the back rooms. 
As a race we are indeed the boys in the 
back room. And there the false face 
comes off and the apologetic air and that 
appearance of having all the negative 
virtues, and the talk is frank and ruth- 
less. The identification marks are all 
revealed. And the funny part of it is that 
no matter how much we might appear to 
be like the Americans or like the 
English, an American or an English- 
man is an utter stranger in that back 
room. Sometimes that back-room 
atmosphere emerges among our soldiers 
abroad. It is always to be found on a 
Canadian ship. The man who can 
delineate and name the particular 
characteristics would be a public bene- 
factor. But we all duck the job. When 
we talk about Canada, we find it easier 
to talk about the autumn and the 
maple leaves and the cider and the snow. 


THE TROUBLE is that Canadians 
don’t know what they have that makes 
them distinctive. We are not a warlike 
race, but in the last war military 
critics believed us to be the crack shock 
troops among the allied armies. Why 
was that? Because underneath that 
apologetic demeanor that seems to be 
draped over a Canadian from the time 
of his birth—a kind of wet blanket over 
his national aspirations draped over him 
by our educational system—we are, 
when we come out from under the 
blanket, a bold and resolute and often 
ruthless race. We don’t stand on the 
order of our going. We have a gift for 
bad language, a stomach for hard 
liquor, a horse laugh for stuffed shirts 
and a positive swagger. The boys in the 
Army make this discovery about them- 
selves. It gives them quite a glow for a 
few years. Unfortunately, after they 
have been home for a while, they 
develop a craving to crawl back in under 
the wet blanket. Only the very strong 
resist. 

One night in the wardroom of a 
Canadian corvette the captain said to 
me, “The trouble with Canadians is 
that they don’t really hate anybody. 
They don’t really want to hurt anybody. 
They are probably theonenationonearth 
that has nothing against any other 
nation.” Yet that same captain, after 
listening to a radio program about 
Canadians at sea on the Atlantic patrol, 
was disgusted because the writer had 
built his story around a Canadian boy 
whose nerve broke downand whowanted 
to be a coward, “I never knew a 
Canadian boy in the Navy whoshoweda 
yellow streak under the most dreadful 
pressure,” the captain said, “That’s 
all hooey. We just don’t grow them that 
way in our neck of the woods.” The 
same captain ought to have known, for 
he had just brought his corvette back 
from Africa where his comparatively 


green crew of Canadian city and farm 
boys had faced everything a ship could 
face in sea warfare, 


SO WITHOUT knowing it or ever 
having it celebrated as a national virtue, 
Canadians have remarkable strength 
and courage: they actually have a streak 
of wildness in them that no one would 
ever dream of admitting publicly. Get on 
a ski train some time in the winter, a 
train bound for Collingwood from staid 
Toronto, and if your favorite aunt is 
with you she will be willing to swear that 
the country has been handed back to the 
Indians. But in the public prints and in 
the respectable circles we pretend that 
we have taken over all the solid unemo- 
tional virtues of the Anglo-Saxon. All 
we forget to point out is that at least 
one half the people of the country 
are not Anglo-Saxons. 

So we have courage and a streak of 
native wildness and a stubborn inde- 
pendence that is so natural to us that we 
never even bother to wonder about it. 
At Camp Borden one day I was watching 
some commando manoeuvres with an 
English officer, and I asked him what he 
thought of the Canadians. “‘They are 
all individualists,” he said. “It’s 
second nature for them to go their own 
way. I think it’s because the country is 
so big. A man has a chance to go his 
own way around here because he has 
elbow room. So they all take each other 
on equal terms, practically devoid of all 
discipline. But once they get used to the 
discipline they make terrific soldiers,” 


he said. 


ONE COULD go on remembering little 
incidents that seem to bring out some of 
our national traits; I don’t suppose one 
should stop doing it without admitting 
our dreadful lack of gaiety. We are 
simply devoid of gaiety. It is almost 
frightening. I can’t believe that the 
native soul hasn’t been warped in some 
way. I can’t believe that Canadians 
don’t want to awake and sing. Some 
kind of a cultural blight has been put 
upon our souls, I’m sure it all goes back 
to the schoolroom. 

We possess, to a remarkable degree, 
all the savage virtues—courage, reck- 
lessness, candor, honesty and so on. 
There is a variety in our country and 
our people that is a little bewildering to 
a man who has made his first trans- 
continental tour. When I think of 
Canada, I no longer think of the staid 
Eastern cities, or the embattled Mari- 
time provinces, I think of the Finns at 
the doors of their cabins in the North- 
land and the beautiful round-faced girls 
who crowd the dances in the hotels on 
the prairies, vivid dark girls and lovely 
blondes from the Ukraine. In the East 
we call them New Canadians. Well, 
a lot that’s truly Canadian is growing 
out of this mingling of peoples, and it 
may be that the alleged old Canadians 
are clinging to a cultural pattern that 
never had a chance to become Canadian. 


BUT IN spite of the possession of our 
natural virtues, so far we have failed 
the country tragically. I mean we have 
failed the actual land. As a people we, in 
our aspirations, in our souls, don’t 
measure up to the grandeur of the 
country. Anybody who has walked at 











WE DONT TALK 
ABOUT TOILETS / 


An unsanitary toilet is ‘‘ummention- 
able” in any household. It’s unneces- 
sary too. Ugly film and stubborn stains 
are removed easily and quickly with 
Sani-Flush. No scrubbing. Every time 
you use this scientific compound you 
clean away many recurring toilet germs 
and a cause of toilet odors. Do it at 
least twice a week. 

Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. When 
used according to directions on the 
can—Sani-Flush cannot injure 
septic tanks or their action and is 
absolutely safe in toilet connec- 
tions. Made in Canada. Sold every- 
where. Two convenient sizes. Dis- 
tributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Sani-Flush 


3 Tk Cn CLEANS TOILET 
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Good Housekeeping SCOURING 
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No Rain King Sprinklers are made now, 
(the Rain King factory is all-out on war 
production). After Victory they will again 
be made and guaranteed by 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., LIMITED 


Factory and Office: Weston Rd. S., Toronto, Ont. 
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HOUSEKEEPING: A DEPARTMENT OF HOME MANAGEMENT 


OP CANNY COOKS 5 nse cogs 


ET it out of your head that canning is a very mysterious 
G and terribly difficult art. Really it isn’t an art, which 

calls for imagination and judgment—like baking a 
cake. It’s a scientific process and, like any other science, it 
has its own laws; all you have to do is abide by them. 

Of course, filling your shelves with “preserves” is no 
afternoon tea, You get tired and you get hot, but if you're 
not afraid of a bit of work you can make something pretty 
super for next winter’s eating. And if you take it in easy 
stages—a few jars at a time—you won’t find it such a feet- 
aching job. 

You’ve never put down a jar of anything in all your life? 
Well, there’s no reason in the world why you shouldn’t 
begin now-——and quite a stack of reasons why you should, 
including that all-important one # Continued on next page 





4. Tap the filled jar lightly on the 
table to shake down and get rid of 
air bubbles. Dip a spatula or long 
limber knife blade down the inside 
of the jar and gently press back the 
fruit — to release air. Adjust covers 
and partially seal. Then tenderly 
lower into the hot bath. 


5. After processing (cooking) for the 
proper time, heave out the jars with 
a pair of tongs. if you have them. 
If you haven't it’s a smart stunt to 
tie a strong string around the neck 
of the jar before putting it in the 
bath—then get grip on this and haul. 








1. Good jars deserve 
good rubbers. Use 
new ones, examine 
and fold double to 
test their  pliancy. 
War grade rubber 
shouldn't be stretched. 
Before using, plunge 
in boiling water for a 
minute or so. Set on 
the jar before filling. 


2. Examine jars for cracks, chips, 
nicks. Discard imperfect ones. Inspect 
covers. Match jars with well-fitting 
rubbers and lids. To test for leaks, 
partly fill with water, adjust rubbers 
and tops, then seal and invert for a 
few minutes. If canning by the hot 
water bath, jars do not need prelim- 
inary sterilizing: wash, rinse, scald, 


3. Set a rubber on your scalded hot 
jar, put a funnel in it and pour in the 
precooked fruit. Or if you are cold 
packing, fill the jar with the raw 
product, but be careful not to cram or 
overcrowd it. Add boiling syrup right 
to the brim. If canning without sugar, 
add boiling water or fruit juice. 





6. Wipe the jars and complete the 
seal by giving a final twist to the 
screw top or pressing down the lever 
of the spring top type. Don’t invert 
now, but let stand until cold — away 
from draughts. Then up-end them for 
a few minutes to make sure there is 
no leak. No tinkering with the seal. 


7. Canned fruits like evil-doers, love 
the darkness. If your shelves don’t 
provide a blackout, wrap the jars in 
newspapers to protect them from the 
light of day. Or use the empty cartons 
in which your new jars were deliv- 
ered. Wipe clean before labelling, 
then give them a cool, dry climate. 
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Wartime do’s and don’t’s 


FRIGIDAIRE 


tells how to make room in a 


crowded refrigerator 







f your refrigerator was crowded in normal 
times, chances are it has an even bigger job 
to do as you cooperate with necessary wartime 
measures. Less frequent deliveries, fewer 
trips to market, mean storing more foods and 
keeping them longer. You use more fresh 
vegetables; make soup, bake beans and pre- 
pare other foods you used to: buy in cans! 


Today, knowing what to leave out of your 
refrigerator may be almost as important as 
knowing what to put in! Here are some timely 
do’s and don’t’s that may help you “stretch” 
your refrigerator a size larger! 





Foods that must be refrigerated 


All dairy products. Store all except ice cream on 
open shelves. Store ice cream in freezer. Store 
butter and “soft” cheese in covered containers; 
wrap hard cheese in waxed paper or clean cloth 
wrung out of vinegar. 

Meat, fowl, fish. Keep in meat tray or loosely 

’ wrapped in waxed paper below freezer. Excep- 
tions: Always wrap fish to prevent odor transfer. 
Wrap mildly cured meats like bacon in cloth 
wrung out of vinegar to prevent mold. Wrap and 
freeze ground meats, variety meats, and fish if not 
to be used at once; poultry and other meats if to 
be kept several days. 

Frozen foods. Wrap and keep in freezer. 
Fresh green and salad vegetables. Keep in vege- 
table compartment or other covered container. 
Fresh “ripe” fruits. Store in covered container. 
Berries keep best in shallow pan, covered loosely 

with waxed paper* 

Other: Cover* and store cooked, opened, canned, 
and bottled goods (not mentioned under “don’t” 


or “maybe”). 


* Some refrigerators are designed to provide temperature and humidity 
conditions that make it unnecessary to cover foods. 


FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS 


Save and Lend for Victory 





nik 


Foods that need not be refrigerated 

Sugar preserved foods. Dates, jelly, jam, honey, 
syrup. 

Fresh foods. Bananas (which should never be re- 
frigerated), apples, potatoes, sweet potatoes, par- 
snips, turnips, beets, dry onions, squash. 

Dried fruits if in a cool, dry atmosphere. But in 
a warm, humid atmosphere it is best to keep dried 
prunes, apricots, etc., in the refrigerator. 

Other: Vinegar, dried spices, split peas, popcorn, 
unopened canned and bottled goods (except fresh 
milk and cream), cooking fats (other than bacon 
grease and drippings) if they will be used up in 
a short time. 


A good rule when storing food: When in doubt, 
Store in the refrigerator. 


Get a Free Copy of 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


This valuable 36-page booklet tells how to 
make your refrigerator serve better and last 
longer under wartime conditions. It gives 
simple, helpful suggestions like those on 
this page. Get your free copy from any 
Frigidaire dealer or mail the coupon. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Leaside, Ontario 
Peacetime builders of Household Refrigerators, Electric Ranges, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 












Do’s 

Do remove food from store wrappings or 

packages. Refrigerator bags take less space 

than bowls or dishes. 

Do stack containers of food of different sizes 

to permit more circulation of air in an over- 

crowded refrigerator. 

Do collect small bits of meat, potatoes, and 
Oy vegetables in one jar for use in hash, stews, or 

soup stock, 


CA Do this if pressed for space: Partially cook 
| le 


afy vegetables such as spinach and chard 3-5 

minutes. Store with juice in tightly-covered 
container. Keeps several days. Finish cooking 
just before serving. 
Do check leftovers daily. Use promptly, not 
only to gain room, but to save flavor and nu- 
tritive values which may be lost when left- 
overs are stored for too long a time. 


Don’t’s 
Don’t freeze too many ice cubes. Remove 
unneeded ice trays and use space for food 
storage purposes. 
Don’t store food in containers that are too 
large. Keep different size jars with tight lids 
handy. Always store small containers on shal- 
low shelves. 
Don’t make your refrigerator a catch-all for 
opened containers of vegetable shortening, 
peanut butter, jellies, jams, catsup, mustard, 
relishes, etc., which usually keep for a rea- 
sonable time on the pantry shelf. 
Don’t load your refrigerator with beverages, 
melons, fruits, or other foods to be chilled. 
Chill only enough for the next meal. Keep 


® 


“extras” out of the refrigerator until needed. 
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Foods that can be refrigerated 
(if space is available) 
Some foods do not require refrigeration for safe- 
keeping, but are improved in taste when thoroughly 
chilled. Others keep better in the refrigerator but 
can be left out. Among these are: 
Carbonated beverages* Pickles and olives* 
Fresh oranges, grapefruits, limes and lemons* 
Fresh peaches and pears, not fully ripe* 
Pineapples, melons*, cabbage, cucumbers, 
watermelons* 
Bread, cake, pies and other pastries 
Peanut butter and salad dressing. 


* If space is limited, chill only enough of these foods and beverages for 
immediate needs. Store the remainder outside of the refrigerator. 


FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Dept. ©-42, LEASIDE, ONTARIO. 
Please send me your free WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
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MAKE Yo LB. BUTTER 
TO 1 LB. SPREAD 


Hie Nowh-”** 

A butter stretcher 

'. that keeps true 
- butter flavor 


RECIPE 


DELICIOUS SPREAD 


for bread, toast and sandwiches 


1. Allow 44 Ib. (1 cup) butter or oleom ire 
tand in warm place until soft, but not 
2. Me intime, dissolve I teaspx salt in cup ( 
pint ——! milk (not canned) top ith : 
cream irm slowly, stirrir stantly, Wher 
1g Constani 
COMFORTABLY WAR} ng constaiy. When 
remove at once from heat. tae 
dd 1 
3. 7 Id 2 “Tunket”’ Rennet Tablet which h 
aan Se solved i in } tablespoon cold w ster the 
ickly for few seconds only. Let stand in 


iucepan until firm— l 
bey about 10 minutes. Do 


4. Add tl is renr 













rine to 
rT elted 
















1et-custard to softened butter. (If 
rome . 4 As] - Dandelion Butter 
‘olor with egg beater until perfect] 
blene ded. C} ill until firm. (Do not m in oom 

iNak i ) 
than one week’s supply at a time ) : 
Im portant- This spread not su 


Sautcing, shortening, or greasir 


esire idd 








iggested for frying, 


1g pans, 
Save this recipe it 
is not in package. 









New Wartime Use for a 
product famous for 60 years 


~ | Doubles butter servings 
«| for trifling extra cost, 
Easy to make. Delicious. 
R Easy to spread. Get 
» cov | “Junket” Rennet Tablets 
at grocers or druggists. 
Send for other tested wor-time recipes. 
“The ‘JUNKET' FOLKS,” 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, — Can. 


JUNKET 


_RENNET TABLETS | 


COOKBOOKLETS” 


Whether it’s a simple tid-bit for an informal 
ar a thrifty dish for me leftover i 
lectable cake, or a_ luscic roast 

them in gay and excitir 

are twenty 


wklets”’ There 


each one complete 
ad t ve pag 
our "Ne wsdeal 





yoklets’’—25« each, 


TRANS. CANADA NEWS: COMPANY 
210 Dundas Street W., Toronto, Ont. 





MEMBA-SEALS 


A Fetes Las 





CLEAR AS GLASS 


e EFFICIENT 

e SAFE 

e SURE 

e ECONOMICAL 


25 SEALS FOR 


EVERYWHERE 
IN SEASON 
teeta hotter 


VANCOUVER MEMBA PECTIN CO toronto 
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and tail gooseberries or amputate super- 
fluities of other varieties. 

Make the Precook the fruit 
just long enough to heat through and 
“hot pack” it into clean scalded hot 
Or fill the jars with cold uncooked 
fruit (cold packed) and pour the syrup 
over it. Remove air bubbles as shown. 

Wipe the tops to remove any particles 
of food, adjust the rubbers after dipping 


syrup. 


jars. 


in boiling water, set on the covers and 
If it’s a screw top 
then turn 
On a spring type 


partially seal the jars. 
type, tighten the metal band, 
back a quarter turn. 
jar, snap the upper wire in place on the 
lid, but leave the lower one up. Vacuum 
top jars can be completely sealed—the 
metal clamp fastening the lid. 

Set the filled jars a little apart in the 
bath, being sure that the water Is about 
the same temperature jars and 
comes an inch or two over the top. Leave 


as the 


in for the time required (see below) for 
so long after the 
water begins to boil up well; don’t start 
counting before that. Keep the water on 
the boil—and above the jars—through- 
out the boiling water 


the particular variety 


Have 
on hand to add if necessary 

When the time is up, remove the jars 
at once, complete the and cool 
away from draughts. 


pre cessing. 


seal 


After cooling, invert for a minute or 
two and test for leaks. Don’t retighten 
or fiddle with the top of the jar as this 
may break the seal. And if there’s space 
between the fruit and the top of the jar, 
just leave it. It’s due to shrinkage of the 
fruit and won’t affect the keeping. If 
you do have a leaky jar, refit it with a 
new rubber or top and return to the 
boiling water bath for one quarter of the 
original processing time. 

Label: Have space enough for the 
kind of fruit, the date canned, or any 
other data you want for the record. It’s 
a good thing to number the jars and use 
then you'll always 
know how many you have left on hand 

Store in a cool dark dry place. Straw- 
apt to fade easily, 
may be wrapped in newspaper as an 
It’s a good idea for all 


in reverse order; 


berries, which are 

extra protection. 

varieties if your shelves are at all light. 
Have a checkup of your jars a week 

or so after you store them to see how the 

fruit is keeping. 

More Details 


Strawberries: Wash, stem. Better hot 
packed—precooked in syrup two to 
three minutes. Then processed in hot 


water bath five minutes. 

Or sugar them overnight. 
Sprinkle one-quarter pound over each 
If you’re 
doing more the an a quart, put berries and 
sugar in layers. Let stand all night. In 
the morning boil in open kettle for two 
minutes. Pack boiling in hot sterile 
Seal. Work in lots—not 
more than four quarts at a time. 

Pick over, pack cold in 
boiling syrup, seal. 


dow n 


quart box of prepared berries. 


jars. small 
Raspberries: 
the jars. Fill with 
Process in pint jars sixteen minutes, or 
in quarts twenty minutes. 
Other berries: 
be rries, saskatoons). 


cal pack 


sugar or 


blue- 
For most economI- 


(thimbleberries, 
precook in syrup (water and 
fruit juice and sugar), two to 


Pack hot 


CeCSS in 


three minutes. and fill with 
{ 
i 


syrup. Pri bath five 
minutes. 


Or cover raw 
' 
stand ltive 


blue berries with boiling 
then 


Pack in jars and fill with boiling 


water, let minutes, 
drain. 


syrup. Process twenty minutes. 


# Continued on page 57 
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Another Thrifty 
Magic 
Surprise Recipe 


Here’s an exciting new recipe 
—for housewives who are tired 
of serving the same old thing 
day after day. It’s easy, it’s 
delicious, and makes an in- 
expensive main dish for lunch 
or dinner. This recipe has 
been carefully tested by home 
economics experts. Try it on 
your menfolk. They’ll go for 
it in a big way! 










Ham and Cornbread Shortcake 


34 cup flour 114 cups corn meal 
4 teaspoons 114 cups milk 
Magic Baking 1 egg, beaten 








Powder 4 tablespoons 
2 tablespoons melted 
sugar shortening 





1 teaspoon salt 





Sift together flour, baking powder, sugar and 
salt. Add corn meal and mix well. Add milk, 
beaten egg and melted shortening. Pour into 
greased eight-inch square pan. Bake in a hot 
oven at 425° F. for about 25 minutes. Split 
while hot (first cutting into eight pieces if 
desired), butter and put together with 
Creamed Ham. (Any left-over meat may be 
cubed and heated in gravy to make another 
delicious filling for this shortcake.) Serves 8. 











Creamed Ham 









14 teaspoon onion 





2 tablespoons 






butter juice 
4 tablespoons 1 whole clove 
flour 214 cups milk 





14 teaspoon salt 
114 cups cooked ham, cut in }4-inch 
cubes 









Melt butter, add flour and stir until well 
blended. Add salt, onion juice and clove. 
Add milk slowly, stirring constantly until 
thick and smooth. Bring to boil and boil 

two minutes. Add ham. 












Chatelaine, July 


Ham and Cornbread Shortcake 


, 1943 — 55 







Be Sure to make it with 
Magic Baking Powder if you 
want fluffy lightness and 
luscious flavor. 


Even if you’re a beginner 
at baking, you'll have 
perfect success with this 
delicious Ham and Corn- 
bread Shortcake. For the 
secret of its goodness rests 
largely with the baking 
powder—MAGIC. 


Canada’s best known 
cooking authorities use and 
recommend Magic Baking 
Powder. It is your guarantee 
of perfect results in baking 
—light texture, easy di- 
gestibility, a uniformly fine 
flavor. 

Yet this superior baking 
powder is not expensive! 
Enough for one baking costs 
less than 1¢! vo on 


with inferior 







brands when 
the best costs 
so little? 
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! Stay 
the pure air, balanced 
“Moisture and constant cold of a 
- well-iced refrigerator. Keep yours 
serving and saving every day. 


THE NEW 1943 REFRIGERATORS 
ARE NOW ON DISPLAY 


An Ice Refrigerator is a wartime necessity 
—to keep ewe foods in prime con- 

elp prevent waste. See your 
local Ice Company for models available. 


















Model illus- 
trated is 
built in 
Canada by 
RCA Victor 
Company 
td., Mon- 
treal, Que. 


Ce 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
serving Canada from Coast to Coast 














of providing your family with what they 
need. You can’t just take it for granted 
these days that your grocer can give you 
any fruit you want whenever you want 
it. The maxim, “If you want a thing 
done, do it yourself,” was never more 
applicable than it is to canning this 
summer. So you’re elected! 

There is more than one method by 
which to preserve the fruits of the earth 
for future enjoyment. The thing is to 
pick the most suitable one for the 
variety you're dealing with, then to 
follow precisely the rules and regulations 
laid down. 


Hot Water Bath 

This is tops for the acid foods (fruits 
and tomatoes). By this method the food 
is first packed into clean scalded jars, 
cold and raw (cold pack) or given a brief 
precooking and packed while hot (hot 
»ack). Boiling liquid—syrup, fruit juice 
or water—is added to overflowing, the 
rubbers and lids adjusted and the jar 
partially sealed. Then the filled jars 
are lowered into hot water to cover, and 
the contents cooked or “‘ processed” for a 
specified length of time, no less and no 
longer—counted from the moment the 
water begins to boil. 

Hot packing is preferable for straw- 
berries, currants, hard fruits such as 
pears, peaches, plums, apricots. Besides, 
the precooking shrinks the fruit and 
Saves jar space—important this year. 

Special equipment required is a bath 
container—wash boiler, galvanized iron 
pail or straight-sided tall kettle—deeper 
than the jars so that the water will cover 
them to the depth of an inch or so and 
still have room to bubble and boil. The 
container must be equipped with a tight- 
fitting lid and a wire or wooden rack to 
keep the jars off the bottom. You can 
get along without a jar lifter, but it’s a 
mighty handy gadget for immersing 
and removing. And you will need a 
funnel for filling the jars. 

Canning this way is not only the best 
bet for fruits and tomatoes; it’s easy 
to do and it’s easy on vitamins, provided 
you work in small lots and prepare only 
as much fruit as you can do down at one 
time, get all the air out of the jar after it 
is filled and put it, right away, into the 
hot water bath, 


Oven Canning. 

This method can be used for acid 
fruits in glass jars only. And only if 
your oven is well insulated and equipped 
with an automatic heat control to hold 
the temperature uniform throughout. 

The oven is preheated to the required 
degree, and filled jars are placed on the 
racks two or three inches apart to permit 
a free circulation of air around them. 
Allow a longer processing time—half as 
long again as required in the hot water 
bath. 

Oven canning has its disadvantages— 
the inclination of juice to bubble out of 
the jars and the tendency of some fruits 
—peaches, for instance—to darken 
in the process (especially when packed 
without precooking) and the slower 
penetration of heat to the centre of the 
jar. On the whole, it isn’t as dependable 
as the water bath. 

Open Kettle 

This is the way our grandmothers did 
up most of their fruits, but it isn’t as 
sure-fire a method as the more modern 
hot water bath. Cooking is done in a 
big pot or kettle before the food goes into 
hot sterilized jars (boiled in water 15-20 
minutes). The drawback is the danger 
that trouble-making micro-organism 










PURE 
MUSTARD 
SHOULD 
BE USED 


MRS. STANLEY FRASER 


"THERE are two things to keep in mind when 


making salad dressing; the mixing and the 
mustard. To obtain an evenly blended, smooth 
dressing, the ingredients should be mixed 
thoroughly so that no lumps will mar the 


smoothness. To achieve the appetizing, elusive 


“tang” that a good dressing gives to a salad, 
only pure full strength mustard should be used. 


The following salad dressing is one which Mrs. 


Stanley Fraser of Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick, says is easy to make, well flavoured and 
light. “But I always use the highest grade of 


pure mustard right out of the tin, because sub- 


stitutes do not give a dressing as nice a flavour. 


My father who is 87 years of age has taken the 


plain mustard mixed with a little water, with 


meat all his life. In fact he wouldn’t enjoy a 


slice of cold meat without a little mustard on 


his plate. I like my Smooth Salad Dressing 


which I think is very nice.” 


SMOOTH SALAD DRESSING 


1% to % cup sugar 2 teaspoons flour 


2 eggs Butter size of an egg 


2 teaspoons mustard 14 cup vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt 14 cup water 


Mix the dry ingredients together. Add the eggs 


and beat until smooth. Add the vinegar and 
water and cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth. Add the butter. 


Here is another salad dressing which Mrs. 
Fraser recommends: 


FLUFFY SALAD DRESSING 


11% cups milk 
44 cup vinegar 
1 egg yolk 
1 egg white 


3 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon mustard 
1 scant tablespoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg yolk and 
the milk. Stir in the vinegar and cook, stirring 
constantly until thick and smooth. Remove 
from the heat:and fold in the beaten egg white. 


Always use Keen’s Mustard which is ground 
from pure mustard seed. It is packed to ensure 
the original full-strength and flavour. 


RECIPE BOOK FREE 


For more than 100 other interesting recipes for 
meats, salad dressings, sandwiches, pickles and 
left overs, write to Reckitt & Colman (Canada) 
Limited, Station T, Montreal. 





D.S.F. 


(DOUBLE 
SUPER 
FINE) 
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in the air will get into the jar while you 
are filling them even when you are care- 
ful—as you must be—to sterilize the 
covers, funnel, cups and other utensils 
used. Besides, the fruit is apt to become 
a bit mushy, and the appearance of the 
finished product is not so attractive. 
Too, a lot of vitamins go up in steam. 

This vear, especially, when you are 
cutting down as much as possible on 
sugar which helps to preserve fruit, it is a 
good idea to give the open kettle the 
go-by. 

Steam Pressure Cooker 

This is by all odds the safest and best 
way to can vegetables, as the tempera- 
ture in the cooker can be raised above 
the boiling point—higher than in any 
other method and_ therefore more 
effective in destroying micro-organisms. 
Comparatively few housekeepers own 
one, but it might be possible to have a 
share-the-cooker arrangement with a 
neighbor who does. Worth looking into. 

Because new cookers are scarce as 
hen’s tecth this year, the Department 
of Agriculture suggests the only other 
possible method—the hot water bath, 
Write to the Consumer Section for 
procedure and timetable if you want 
to try your hand at canning vegetables 
this way. In any case reserve your jars 
for varieties which won’t stand winter 
storage without processing. 

PRECAUTIONS: Can vegetables 
within two hours after they are gathered, 
wash and scrub them thoroughly, hot 
pack—loosely—into pint or quart jars, 
preferably pints. Then, unless you use a 
pressure cooker, boil all bhome-canned 
vegetables for ten minutes before tasting 
even if you’re going to serve them cold 
afterward. If there’s: the slightest 
evidence of spoilage, burn the contents 
of the jar; don’t merely throw it out. 

Pressure canning, while first choice for 
vegetables, is not the most desirable 
method for fruit or tomatoes. These 
acid foods do not require so high a 
temperature and are apt to be softer and 
less attractive than when given the 
boiling bath treatment. 

Steps In Canning—Hot Water Bath 
Method. 

Step-by-step procedure in canning 
strawberries by the hot water bath 
method is given in the photographs on 
page 53. 

First thing you do in dealing with this 
and other fruits—as well as tomatoes 
is to select fresh prime products and 
get set to can them as promptly as 
possible. 

The next is to assemble your equip- 
ment—the bath, jars, covers, new rub- 
bers, and all necessary utensils. 

Choose rubbers that fit the jars and test 


War grade 


rubbers are not so springy but are satis- 


them for snap and pliancy. 
factory. Then examine the jars for 
imperfections, fit them with covers and 
test for leaks as shown on page 53. 

Prepare the bath by fitting the rack 
in the kettle, pouring in water and 
placing on the stove to heat while you 
get the fruit ready. 

To prepare the fruit, pick over, get 
rid of squashy or blemished fruit and 
grade the rest for size, ripeness, color 
and quality. Wash, a little at a tim 
in a lot of water, filling a wire basket 
half full of fruit and plunging it up and 
down in the water or gently immersing 
the fruit and lifting it out carefully 
rather than letting the water run off. 
Stem. strawberries, pit cherries, ston 
peaches, core pears, hull currants, top 
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If you never used your Electrical 
Appliances, perhaps they would 
last forever! But who wants to do 
without the convenience and 
pleasure afforded by these effi- 
cient servants? Keep them clean! 
Provide a special place for them 
when not in use—away from dust, 
and safe from accidental damage. 
Keep cords free of kinks—away 
from hot surfaces. Use electric 
current only when you need it. 


Conefeu 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


We 
| utd} 
Sea idaarss 


RENFREW ELECTRIC AND REFRIGERATOR 
UUM AL dee aig ae ie 


’ 
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® “One complex we don’t mind 
having is the Vitamin B complex, 
which everyone knows is so neces- 
sary to good appetite and happy, 
healthful living. 

I pride myself on the three good 
meals I give my family each day — 
vet to be sure they all get enough 
Vitamin B each day, I see that they 
get a food supplement rich in the 
B complex—I mean “TONIK” 
Wheat Germ. 

“TONIK” Wheat Germ is tasty 
— my family love it on the morning 
cereal. And it’s wholesome too, be- 
cause it’s the natural form of the 
Vitamin B. 

And Vitamin B makes us all have 
better appetites. We sleep and work 
better, too. Just makes us have a 
glad-to-be-alive feeling, al! the 
time, 

I buy ‘““TONTK”’ Wheat Germ at 
my grocer or druggist, and it costs 


[t's OGILVIE -it's eon! 








Jor Canny Cooks 
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Continued from page 55 





Cherries: Wash, pit, if desired. Cold 
pack or hot pack—as you like. If you 
don’t pit them, prick to prevent shrink- 
ing. Process cold packed cherries in 
quart jars twenty-five minutes. Hot 
packed (precooked for five minutes) need 
five minutes processing. 

Apricots: Wash, dip in boiling water 
about half a minute, plunge into cold. 
Peel. Or if you don’t want to blanch and 
peel them, don’t. Precook three to five 
minutes in syrup. Process fifteen 
minutes in boiling bath. 

Peaches: Blanch by dipping in boiling 
water, to loosen skins, then plunging 
into cold. Peel, halve and stone. Or for 
space saving in jars, quarter or slice. 
Dropping the peeled peaches into weak 
brine (one teaspoonful of salt to one 
quart of water) prevents 
Hot or cold pack. For hot pack, pre- 
cook three to five minutes and process 
fifteen 
twenty to thirty minutes depending on 
the firmness of the fruit. 

Pears: Peel, halve and core. Or 
Precook two to eight 
minutes according to size and firmness. 


discoloring. 


minutes. Process cold pack 


quarter or slice. 


Process fifteen minutes. May be cold 
packed and processed twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. 

Plums: Wash, prick and precook 


five minutes and process fifteen minutes. 

Cold packed plums need twenty minutes 

processing. 

Tomatoes: Dip in boiling water, 
plunge in cold, peel. Pack cold in jars, 
adding one teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart jar. Press down in jars to save 
space. Add boiling tomato juice or 
water if necessary. Process 35 minutes. 

Syrups For Canning 

Thin—1 cupful of sugar, 2 cupfuls of 
water boiled together for 1 to 2 
minutes. Yield about 2!4 cupfuls. 
(For sweeter fruits.) 

Medium—1 cupful of sugar, 1 cupful of 
water boiled together 1 to 2 minutes. 
Yield 1'2 cupfuls. (For tart varieties.) 
You'll need one cupful of syrup for 

each quart jar of berries, cherries and 

other small or sliced fruits. Allow two 

cupfuls for each jar when filled with 

large fruits such as pear or peach halves; 

there are more spaces to fill up. 
Without Sugar 

Fruits may be canned without sugar 
and sweetened to taste later from your 
weekly 


cherries, plums—are better canned in 


ration. Juicy fruits—berries, 
their own juice s without the addition of 
any water. Crush, heat and strain the 
riper fruits, then boil this juice and 
use it for pouring over fruits in the jar. 
The less juicy fruits—peaches and pears 
require extra water, Process five 
longer than when sugar is 
Good idea to label the jars 
“No sugar.” 


Yield From Fruit 


minutes 
used. 


Fruit Quart Jars (Approx.) 
112-2 quart boxes of strawberries | 
1 quart box of raspberries ! 
1 Six-quart basket of blueberries } 
1 Quart box of thimbleberries . 1 
| I leven-qu irt basket ot sour 


cherries eeevees ‘5 
1 Six-quart basket of sweet cherries t 
1 Crate of apricots (B. C. Standard) 11 
1 Six-quart basket of peaches 
(rounded) 
1 Six-quart basket of pears (rounded) 5 
basket plums {( 


1 Six-quart rounded 6 





Everybody needs minerals, vitamins and 
the other healthful, protective qualities 
of raw foods. The easiest, most delight- 
ful way to get these benefits is in tempt- 
ing, colorful salads. For maximum 
health, eat salads regularly and often— 
at least 3 or 4 times a week. Make your 
own combinations from the many fine 
foods available—fresh vegetables or 
fruits. For a change, give each person 
a serving of mayonnaise and let each 
make up his own combination from the 
salad bowl, 


THE CROWNING GLORY 
OF ANY SALAD 


Women who serve salads regularly know the value of Blue 
Ribbon REAL Mayonnaise in making salads tempting and 
delicious. Rich and creamy, yet containing no starches, the 
delicate, bland flavor of Blue Ribbon REAL Mayonnaise brings 
out all the natural goodness of the salad ingredients. Econom- 
ical, too—so creamy thick that you can e-x-t-e-n-d it with cream, 
lemon juice or vinegar—a big advantage these days when the 
supply may be short. And you use it all, because Blue Ribbon 
stays on the food— not on your plate. 
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West of Manitoba, this fine mayonnaise is sold as 
“Best Foods Mayonnaise’. 
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July is the picnic month. Pack a basket 

sometimes, carry it to the park or slip it over 

the handle bar, or have your picnic in your 
own back yard. 


Stuffed Beef Rolls — Recipe in 
June Chatelaine. 


Ginger Carrots — Boiled carrots with 
cooking oil and ground ginger to season. 





A 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER : 



































| 16, Cheese Soufflé Pan-broiled Trout with Lemon 
Fresh Berries Bran Muffins Parsley Potatoes w 
Cereal i Celery Hearts Green Beans 1] 
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MEATS and FISH 


SALADS SERVE a triple purpose in the 
menu: they appeal to the eye, tickle the 
palate and boost your minerals and 
vitamins, 

Don’t stop at serving them as a side 
line to the main course—they’re per- 
fectly capable of taking a bow as the 
centre of attraction of the meal. Espe- 
cially good for the porch picnic! 

Fish and egg salads are sure-fire pinch 
hitters for meat in the menu, and meat 
itself can be stretched a long way with 
vegetable and noodle or macaroni 
combinations, 

Don’t make the mistake of throwing a 
jumble of unevenly cut odds and ends 
together and calling it a salad. Use 
fair-sized cubes or uniform pieces; add 


coe 


Hot spot for a coolish day 





salad, and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 


Six servings. 


Stretch-the-Meat Salad 


1 Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Cupful of cooked green beans 
1 Cupful of cooked carrot 
strips 
i Cupful of celery, diced 
4% Cupful of French dressing 
i Head of lettuce or 1 bunch of 
leaf lettuce 
2 Cupfuls of cold cooked meat, 
diced 
14 Cupful of mayonnaise 
1 Tablespoonful of horse-radish, 
if desired 
Combine the green beans, carrots and 


a new version of the old 


favorite potato salad. Looks as good and tastes even better. 


piquancy by marinating, or coating the 
pieces with French dressing and chilling. 
Drain well before mixing with seasoned 
boiled dressing or mayonnaise, 
Hot Potato Salad With Wieners 
i Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 
4 Medium potatoes 
Slices of bacon, if de sired, 
or 1 tablespoonful of mild 
dripping 
1 Small onion, cut fine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinega: 
4 Cupful of salad oil 
1 Teaspoonful of salt; pepper 
2 Hard-cooked eges 
Tomato sections 
1 Pound of wieners 
Cook the potatoes in boiling salted 
water until tender, drain and slice. Cook 
the onion and parsley with the bacon, 
cut in small pieces (o1 with the dripping) 


+ 


until the onion is tender but not brown; 


add the vinegar and salad oil. Season 
with the salt and pepper. When hot, 
pour this ove! the sliced potatoes on a 


th igi 
serving platter. Garnish with hard- 


cooked eggs and tomato. sections, 


Arrange the wieners which have been 


heated in bottling water, around the 


celery with the French dressing for 
Break crisp 


lettuce into a salad bowl; combine the 


'6 hour, cover and chill. 


meat with the vegetables and arrange 
over the lettuce. Add mayonnaise mixed 
with the horse-radish; toss lightly. Six 


servings. 


Fish-Noodle Salad 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Cupful of shredded or cubed 
fish lobster, fresh salmon or 
left-over fish 

1 Cupful of cooked broken 
noodles 

1 Cupful of fresh, cooked green 
peas 

2 Cupfuls of shredded Jettuce 

'2 Cupful each of finely chopped 
onion, celery and green 
pepper 

'S Cupful of mayonnaise 

's Cupful each of catsup and chili 
sauce 
Worcestershire sauce and salt 
to taste 

Combine the fish, noodles, green peas 

Mix the remaining 

first 


mixture. Serve in crisp lettuce cups and 


and shredded lettuce . 


ingredients and blend with the 


garnish withparsley. Eight servings. + 
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FACTS ABOUT “WARTIME” 


RUBBER JAR RINGS 


DDITIONAL jar rings will be 

- available to provide for the in- 
creased demands of wartime preserv- 
ing. But, to conserve rubber, and to 
free crude rubber for essential war 
needs, all jar rings are now made from 
reclaimed rubber. 


Tests have proved, beyond doubt, 
that thinner jar rings can be used on 
screw-top jars, such as “Gem” and 
“Crown’’, with absolute satisfaction, 
and extensive tests have proved that 
Viceroy Jar Rings seal jars effectively 
and do not in any way affect the taste, 
colour or odor of fruit, vegetables or 
other foods. 


It has always been emphasized- 
even when rings were made of crude 
rubber—that NEW jar rings should 
be used each season—because all rub- 
ber jar rings lose some sealing effi- 
ciency when compressed for a long 
period of time. 


Provided proper care is taken to 
follow established preserving prac- 
tices and to ensure that all preserving 
equipment, including jars and metal 
rings, is in good order, housewives 
may be confident that all food pre- 
served will keep in perfect condition. 


Follow these Suggestions 
TO INSURE SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN PRESERVING 


An authoritative source offers the following suggestions to insure success and 
prevent disappointment and loss of food when preserving: 


Make sure that there are no cracks in glass 
jars. 

Check to see that glass tops are flat and that 
there are no protruding ridges which might 
cause a poor seal. 


Carefully select all fruit, vegetables or other 
food to be preserved and follow tested recipes 
and processes; do not experiment. 


Examine zinc screw tops to be sure that 
flanges are flat and will bear down evenly on 


VICEROY 


the glass all around. If jars with wire-type 
tops are used make sure that wires are not 
sprung. 

Always use new jar rings and make sure that 
they are correct size and type for the jars. 
Be careful to see that zine screw tops are 
screwed down tightly; in extreme cases use 
two rubber rings to make sure of an absolute 
seal. 

Do not allow jars with rubber rings in place to 
be exposed to excessive heat. 





RUBBER JAR RINGS 


Viceroy Manufacturing Company Limited °* West Toronto 





We can’t really blame him for his 


enthusiasm for there isn’t always enough 
Shirriff's Marmalade to go around these 





days. Limited wartime production of many 
foods make it necessary to share the avail- 
able supply with absolute fairness. But 
when your grocer has it you may be sure 
it’s a true Shirriff product... and that 
always means downright goodness and 
delicious flavour. 


f 
) SHIRRIFFS 


MARMALADE 


Made by the makers of Shirriff’s Lushus and Shirriff’s New Desserts 
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The Name ries Guarantees 


its Ogilvie” 
Wes good f 
Ogilvie OATS 
Ogilvie ‘BLENDIES’ 
Ogilvie WHEAT-HEARTS 
‘TONIK’ WHEAT GERM 


THE 


A make eae 


COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW RECIPES 


42-34 


NEW MENUS 


These four Chatelaine Service Bulletins will give you new ideas for 
home meals and party teas and dinners. 


28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents — No. 2,200 


SUGAR-SAVING CAKES 
AND FROSTINGS 
Price 15 Cents — No. 2205 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,204 


SWEET AND SAVORY 
SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,203 


Order these really helpfui booklets on the latest in culinary secrets by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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pateario Ladies’ College 


FOUNDED 1874 WHITBY, eC 


A Residential School for Girls, 
near Toronto 


Public School to Honour Matriculation, 
Music, Art and Handicrafts, Household 
Science, Secretarial Courses, and Dra- 
matics. Ideally situated in one hundred 
acres of grounds. Swimming Pool and 
Gymnasium. Physical Education and 
Riding under resident Mistresses. 17R 


School re-opens Sept. 14th. Calendar on Request 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D., Principal 









SALADS 


By M. LOIS CLIPSHAM 






Dessert salad platter—straw- 
berries, sweet cherries, water- 
melon balls and_ sliced 

oranges. Yummy! 





FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


NOW YOU’LL be reaping the benefits 


of your Victory garden! It’s a real thrill 
to pull your own fresh salad greens, and 
the pleasure you'll get in proudly serving 
them to your family will offset the back- 
stretching and knee-bending hours 
you've spent in protecting them from 
the weeds. 

All the vegetable greenery, as well as 
colorful radishes, carrots, beets, toma- 
toes and so on, add their own individual- 
ity to salad combinations. 

Fruits too—berries, cherries, melons, 
peaches—follow along in succession to 
add pep and punch to your meals, 

Whether you pick your own assort- 
ment of salad materials or buy them, 
please do see that they’re young and 
tender. Wash thoroughly, dry well, and 
chill to crispness before you deal with 
them. Chop, slice or shred finely just 
before combining with salad dressing. 

Serve soon; they lose their brittle- 
crisp texture if you don’t. 


Fruit Medley 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


Place a bed of crisp lettuce leaves ona 
serving tray. 
along one side. 


Arrange sliced oranges 
In oppt site corners pile 
fresh hulled strawberries and pitted 
sweet cherries. In the centre place pear 
halves, cut side up, with melon balls in 
the cavities. Heap additional melon 
balls beside them. Serve with real 
mayonnaise to which grated orange 
rind has been added. 


Watermelon-Cheese Sandwich 
4 Chatelaine Institute approved re cipe) 


'3-inch slices of watermelon 
1 Package of white cream cheese 
Crisp lettuce 
6 Green cherries 


Using a cookie cutter, cut out two 
forms of watermelon for each salad, Put 
together in pairs with the cream cheese, 
which has been worked to a paste, as 
the filling. Serve on a bed of crisp 
watercress or lettuce and top each one 
with a green cherry. Six servings. 


Tossed Garden Salad 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


Wash and drain fresh salad greens 
green pepper, 
and crisp in the refrigerator. 


lettuce, watercress, celery, 
cucumber 
Chill ripe tomatoes and hard-cooked 
eggs if desired. When ready to serve, 
shred the lettuce, break the watercress 
into sprigs, dice the celery and cut the 
pepper into thin strips. Toss lightly 
with a little minced onion, the tomatoes 
peeled and cut in sections and the eggs 
quartered and the quarters cut in halves. 
Place in a salad bowl garnished with 
sliced (unpeeled) cucumber and pour 
French dressing over all, Serve at once. 


Raisin and Carrot Salad 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


’¢ Cupful of raisins 
2 Cupful of cider vinegar 
2 Cupful of granulated sugar 


1 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Teaspoonfuls of plain 
unflavored gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 Eggs, beaten 
1 Tablespoonful of prepared 
horse-radish 
2 Teaspoonfuls of prepared 
mustard 
1 Teaspoonful of onion salt 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
2 Cupfuls of raw carrot grated 
4 Cupful of sweet pickles, 
chopped 
1 Cupful of mayonnaise 


,Cover the raisins with the boiling 
stand for five minutes, 
Mix the vinegar, sugar 
Remove 
gelatine 


water and let 

then drain well. 
and salt and bring to a boil. 
from the heat and add the 
which has been soaked in the cold water 
for five mimutes. Pour this mixture 
while hot over the beaten eggs, stirring 
well. Add all the other ingredients 
except the mayonnaise, mix well and 
cool, When the mixture begins to set, 
add the mayonnaise and mix. Put into 
molds and chill. Serve unmolded on 
salad greens. Six servings. # 
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~GILLETT’s 


keeps toilets sweet, clean 


flushes away the stains 


@ ‘Presto chango”’ . “28 few shakes 
of Gillett’s Lye—and messy brown 
toilet stains haven't a chance. They 
fiush away, leave porcelain spotless. 
Gillett’s keeps drains clear too—free 
from nasty accumulg@fions. It’s a 
great help in all cleaning — just sails 
into dirt and grease. Keep it handy! 
Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET: Send 


make housework easier, ~- 
pleasanter, “eed 


to Standard Brands,Ltd., - . » 
Fraser Ave. & Liberty > —. 8 
St., Toronto, Ont., for t . 
Free Gillett’s Lye Book- \ 
let that shows ways to _ 

<a Re \ ; 





THESE piapers 


Wash Eany 


AS A HANKY 





“You hardly have to do more than 
dunk "em in hot water and soap flakes. 
Layettecloth has a special open weave. 
And, lady, does it dry fast. 
“Curity Layettecloth is soft and comfy 
— with no hems to chafe tender skins. 
It absorbs and absorbs. 
“Besides all this, only Curity has 
Foldlines—they make it easy to adjust 
the diaper folds as girls and boys grow 
bigger.” Buy Curity Diapers at your 
favorite infants’ store. 
KENDALL MILLS 
Division of 


The Kendall Company (Canada) Ltd, 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 
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Child Health Clinic... 





E ARE all beginning to think 
about a bit of a holiday this 
summer. Vacations may not be 
so long this year but, if you can manage 
it, a few weeks out in the country sets 
you and your family up for the coming 


year. Holidays shouldn’t be considered 
luxuries or extravagances—they are 
really valuable. Of course all loyal 


Canadians will plan to keep their 
holiday expenses as low as is healthfully 
possible. If you can’t get out of the 
city, you should plan to have as many 
picnics and family outings as you can 
manage. They are real treats for the 
youngsters and do you all good, provided 
you keep them simple. 

During his first year you should 
always boil baby’s formula or milk for 
three minutes, bottle it, cool it rapidly 
and then keep it on ice. But during his 


second and third summers you should 


APES SAIN TRA. eB REI OO DARE NES YO RON RR CINE SN 


OC ee 


do the same, even though the milk has 
already been pasteurized. This is nec- 
essary because in the hot weather germs 
increase in number rapidly in milk. Of 
course, as soon as possible after you get 
your milk you should put it in the 
refrigerator. Do not be surprised if your 
child does not want to eat as large meals 
in the summer as in the winter. That is 
quite natural, 

The water that babies get should also 
be boiled during their first year. Even 
in the cool weather babies should be 
offered lukewarm boiled water two or 
three times each day, but in the sum- 
mer it is especially important to do 
this. They always take 
but at least give 
refuse it. Don’t g 
feeding 


may not 
them 
ive it within half an 


a chance to 


hour of time. Sometimes 
the water supply in 
is of doubtful purity. 


been tested fairly recently by a public 


summer places 


Unless it has 


health laboratory and pronounced fit 
for drinking purposes, you should boil 
or chlorinate it before you and your 
family drink it. Boiled water tastes 
rather flat, but if you pour it from one 
pitcher to another that aerates it and 
makes it taste better. Effective chlorina- 
ting outfits for family use can be bought 
from public health laboratories. They 
are cheap and very simple to use, 

Unless the lake water is quite warm 
(over 70 deg. Fahr.) children under five 
should not be allowed to become actually 
immersed, Of course they can paddle 
in the warm shallow water near the 
shore. Keep an eye on the older 
youngsters, as they seldom have enough 
sense to come out of the water when 
they are cold. When their lips look blue 
and they are shivery, they have had 
more than enough. Bring them out 
before they get that cold next time. No 
one should swim until at least an hour 
after meals. Incidentally, it is a good 
idea for everybody to have a good rest 
or, even better, a sleep after their noon 
meal in holiday time. 


SUNBATHS are fine for health, but you 
have to take brief ones until you build 
up atan. Sunburn is unpleasant at any 
age. but it can make a small child 
quite sick and feverish. Always try to 
avoid it. For a mild degree of sunburn, 
vaseline, cold cream or a good sunburn 
oil will make it feel more comfortable. 
If it is more severe, cold boracic com- 
During the 


t 


as quik t 


soothing. 
painful stage, keep the patient 
as possible and give him 
fluid to drink. If blisters form, do not 
break them—they help to protect the 
burn from becoming 

As soon as 
children what poison ivy looks like and 


presses are 


plent y of 


infected, 


possible, teach your 


| \ 


f 


BE 
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LANOLIN 


Doctors 
prescribe 
lanolin to 


soothe and soften irri- 
tated skin. They know that 
lanolin closely resembles the 
natural oil of the human 
skin and that it is readily 
absorbed, 

Lanolin is derived from 
soft fleece and highly re- 
fined and purified. Blended 
into Baby's Own, it helps to 
make this famous soap still 
more gentle and soothing 





| for baby’s velvety skin. 


Heh for 


Baby’s 
een 


SOAP « OIL © TALC 
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The only numbers used are 1, 2, 3, 4, 56, 6, 7 and 8. There are no hidden numbers and the 


number “9” is not used. 


j GET IN 


Boys: THIS GAME! 


Win a $25.00 Cash Prize! 


Here’s your chance boys to make a lot of extra money for yourself. We 
are going to award six BIG CASH PRIZES to some smart Canadian boys. 
The first prize wil! be $25.00 Cash. 

All you have to do is find the sum total of the numbers in the Airplane 
illustrated above and forward your entry coupon to us, and we will tell 
you how to get the additional points. 


100 Points to Start 


When you send us your entry form we will send you a credit coupon for 100 points, so that 
you can get started right away! You must fill in the names and addresses of four of your 
chums between the ages of 10 and 14 years on this coupon. 


Most Points Will Win! 


Points will be allowed as follows... 100 
points for a complete entry form. (This 
means filled in complete with the names of 


Here Are the Prizes! 


I EES bs uv ne vc adtancker $25.00 CASH 
SECOND PRIZE .............. 10.00 CASH 


four of your chums). 100 points for a EE AEE, 0 oe bc uucvkemns 4.00 CASH 
correct answer. nue you — your entry FOURTH PRIZE .............. 3.00 CASH 
form to us we will tell you how you can get si 
the additional points to win the First Prize FIFTH PRIZE ....... cre eeeens 2.00 CASH 
and also one of the smart Model Airplanes. SIXTH PRIZE ................ 1.00 CASH 


Special Prize to Every Qualified Player! 


As a special prize and as a souvenir of this interesting Airplane Contest we are awarding 
a smart Flying Model Airplane (one you can build yourself) to every Qualified Player. 
Contest is open to all Canadian boys between the ages of 10 and 14 years (inclusive) who 
are not at present members of The Young Canada Boosters’ Club. 


seeeeeee This Coupon is Worth 100 Points *=="="="=" 


Contest Manager, Airplane Contest, = Important! 

Young Canada Boosters’ Club, Se Se es @ 
210 Dundas Street, Toronto. 

Please enter my name in your new Airplane contest. I want the 100 points as a starter, and 
if my answer is correct, please send me a credit for another 100 points. I would also like to 
know how I can win additional points necessary to earn one of the cash prizes, and I would 
also like to have that smart Model Airplane which you are offering to qualified players. 


My name is ...... ih Cee Erkan’ cielo e Gye pebbec'escedeee gs 6ebe600h6C 0 4ks cUnpuees eee 
Address ........ UUM IEUMGCERNESEE NE SD40 NSE 6SaN ESE S6C Se Rok tess ccdsccncecnebercscecndeccucueseecue 
St Maen OL eet se Rade eNE hee) Ga0 b ¥0'n covers sd ah< chigcuscoveceoses PUNO Ci canckvigdud chscededtne 
i Es a cae bike KGbR 0b s6NO00 DOSE s Meee sé waged devcoetnsus 


My Chum’s names are: (Print all names and addresses). 


FERID sn oscccccccccdcceccscececcceccsccosees ee MOM «no ccccccccceccesceses Cccrcccccccvccccoce 
PMOTEES 2 c.ccccsesccekensedess ~sacccscvcccceese | MURDER, 2s don cdagepersdupinatehbbersccvcceecen 
Ce sc cvwdesdesosocesess POUND 6 a vcetecccs | En SAUER Gees ducbweceee ts oo ee 
ME caUt WS bh dae sheecesisdel se na Tis ese ses | NOME 20... .cceeeecsocecccscsccsccccoescsees “é 
Address eee ecereceeecceccece ocecceveescecs | PED Sec icdenscndheesessssrecdncicescadends 
DP bits ivenecshedeud Fae POOVMEOG bigs cvcccce City Province 
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By Helen G. Campbell 


PROPER FOOD alone wouldn’t win 
the war, but, sure as shooting, wrong 
diet could help to lose it. That’s why 
the RCAF has gone all-out in provide 
ing Canada’s airmen-in-training with 
the kind of meals that make a man 
happy and keep him fighting fit— eyes, 
brain, nerves and muscles co-ordinated 
to the job in hand, 

Good health is the target for today, 
and the Air Force is taking the most 
direct route to it. The start was made 
’way back in 1939 when a group of 
nutrition experts were asked to cast a 
scientific eye over the old ration. Well, 
they not only cast an eye over it; they 
kicked it in the teeth. And they devised 
a new one calculated to keep ’em flying 
as well as fill °em up. All the minerals 
and vitamins, the proteins, energy 
elements and what-not were there, and 
everybody was happy about the whole 
thing. 


BUT THEY soon found out two things 
that every woman knows: first—that 
good meals begin with a plan but don’t 
end there, and second—that you can 
lead a man to the table but you can’t 
make him eat unless the dishes you set 
before him have what it takes. It wasn’t 
long before the boys began to complain 
a bit about their food. It was too heavy; 
it made them sleepy in lectures, and 
they sometimes felt air sick when they 
went up after a meal. So the Medical 
and Supply Departments put their 
heads together—something quite new 
in military history—and again it was 
proved that two heads are better than 
one, 





Member of the RCAF Women’s Divi- 
sion at work in one of the Nutrition 
Laboratories. 


Things began to happen. A nutrition 
committee again mauled the ration 
around, reducing the meat and potatoes, 
increasing the milk and adding more 
fruit juices and salads to up the Vitamin 
C. Then a study of the foods as pre- 
pared and served was made to find out 
if the ration was as good on the plate 
as it was on paper. It wasn’t; the 
calories were there, but a lot of vitamins 
had gone down the sink or up in steam 
where they couldn’t do anybody any 
good, There was a weak spot—the 
cooking. 


TO LICK the problem a Chief Messing 
Officer (Dietitian) was commissioned in 
February last year to head up all mess- 
ing activities at the various training 
centres. Another one in the eye for 
tradition, as this is the first time, ever, 
that women have been in charge of the 
feeding of any fighting force. There are 
80 dietitians now, and a large proportion 
of all kitchen staffs, in the RCAF are 
women. (Hurrah for us!) 

A School of Cookery where Air Force 
cook recruits learn the science and art of 
preparing food, a test kitchen for 
evolving and perfecting large-quantity 


# Continued on page 62 


See her smiling! This young lady has gone in for cooking 
in a big way after joining the RCAF Women’s Division. 
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Index of Aduentisers 


Only worthy products and services 
are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the ad 
vertising pages of Chatelaine. Read- 
ers, therefore, can buy the lines ad 
vertised in Chatelaine with confi 
dence of satisfactory service. By 
insisting on trademarked lines of 
known quality and value, Chatelaine 
readers avoid costly mistakes when 
buying for their homes, 


OREO Ts kins de danuvetiess 50 
American Can Co. ............ 21 
pO A ere a ee 2: 
UE. WIND. Sinica hs steedwele ce 28 
Baby's Own Soap .......... 61 
Bauer & Black Curity ........ 61 
Best Foods re pee 57 
Blue Jay Corn Plasters ....... 36 
Bissell Sweepers ............. 48 
Campbell's Soup en 59 
Canadian Donut Co. .......... 58 
Canadian Assoc. of Ice Indus 
tries saws gis 54 
Canadian General Electric Co. 49 
Canadian Tampax Corporation 
Lid. . oe itn Gieese . ae 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. 46 
Carnation Milk ......... ‘ 18 
Charme Soap ....... ier Sars 62 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ltd. . 44 
Church & Dwight Ltd ‘ 62 
Circle-Bar Knitting Co. Ltd 4] 
Colgate Palmolive ... 2 
Colgate’s Tooth Powder ..... 45 
Cuticura Ointment ............ 44 
Don Juan ..... pW ease les > a 
SPRRRSIONE. @ nA ientiwaedsebens 42 
Evan Williams Shampoo ...... 32 
lexible Shaft Co. Ltd. ......... Sl 
PON cite Chasen bee ken vebodauls 4 
PUMIUCUR) BA i diuicescedcn cudcnwen 52 
ESPGOROUY. ac ciiocd icc cscesee 19 
CAE EO wievis0s cis cnasacee 61 
Emiperigl] TODGGCO ...265sccae es 45 
NE 5 Soa d'll Cade wane sew ene 55 
Life Insurance Companies ..... 33 
PGR ccd eect eVddwhsitdoas es 43 
Oa MENNNNE oin sap ccuevas cs 54 
Kotex nn tae Maa weRed ea ee 27 
Lady Esther . Rauhan ian sé 3 
Magic Baking Powder .. 55 
L. McBrine Co. Ltd. 28 
Memba Pectin ; 55 
Mercolized Wax ........... 45 
Metropolitan Life Ins, Co.... 22 
Modess ak wie wae eal 35 
Mum CedWe Rad ewe ea ye l 
DMO boca sae waa eas 36 
Neet 42 
Nuagaet Shoe Polish 44 
Odorono Cream 32 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, Ltd 58 
Ogilvie Sisters 42 
Ogilvie Tonik 97 
Ontario Ladies College 58 
Orange Crush 39 
Peggy Sage 29 
Pepsodent 24 
Quaker Oats . 38 
RCAF (Women’s Division 32 
Renfrew Electric 3 a oe 
Royal Bank of Canada, The . 44 
Rubinstein, Helena .......... 36 
OT 3 er re 50 
Scholl Mfg. Co. Ltd. ........- 35 
Shiriff’s Lushus ...... » tis a5) ae 
Shiriff‘'s Marmalade : 59 
Shredded Wheat ; a. an 
Swift Canadian Co. Limited 20 
Two-in-One Shoe Polish ‘ 4) 
Viceroy Mfg. Co. .......+++- 59 
Viyella Regd. 36 
Woodbury Cold Cream . 37 
Woodbury Soap 23 
Yardley’s ... 31 
Zonite Products Corporation Ltd. 4 
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"My Garden” luncheon cloth—as pretty wot!” Stamped on finest Irish linen in 
a summer set as we have seen—illus- cream or white, the 36-inch cloth with 4 
trating the delightful little poem written serviettes is priced at $2.50; the 45-inch 
by a Manx poet nearly a century ago: set at $3.25. Cottons for working, 30 
“A Garden is a lovesome thing, God cents. Order No. C993. 


Yleedltcrafl 


FOR THE HOME 


By MARIE LE CERF 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
enclosing postal note or money order. On out-of-town cheques add 15 
cents for bank exchange. 


In view of the increased rates of postage, we wish to emphasize the 
importance of stating color of linen and cottons for working, where choice 
is given. We can no longer write for this information, but will send 
colors most generally used. Also when cottons are ordered alone, post- 


age must be added. 


We cannot guarantee amount of cottons to be sufficient, as no two people 
use exactly the same amount, but correct value is sent at three skeins 


for ten cents. 


Baby pillow—a lovely little gift for 
that new baby. Size 12 x 15 inches 
—stamped on fine white lawn— 
price, 50 cents: cottons for working, 
10 cents, and a form can be supplied 
at 40 cents. Order No. C994. 


Baby’s dress, six months to 
one year. You'll enjoy 
making this dainty little 
dress with its tiny Peter 
Pan collar and festoons 
of baby roses. Stamped on 
fine white lawn, with in- 
structions for making, it is 
priced at $1; cottons for 
working, 20 cents. Order 
No, C992. 











Butterfly apron. It’s gay with applique 
poppies and is just the thing to wear 
with summer dresses. The binding is in 
bright red to match the _ poppies. 
Stamped on good-quality factory cotton, 
with applique, binding, cottons for work- 
ing and instructions for making, it is 
priced at 75 cents. Order No. C990. 





Poppy cushion. A colorful summer cushion— 
easy to work in the simplest stitches, and very 
effective. Stamped on heavy cream or deep 
ecru linen 18 inches square — it is priced 
at $1 and a form can be supplied at 60 cents: 
stamped on taffeta silk in olive green or 
black 19 inches square — $1.35 and form at 
70 cents. Cottons for working, 24 cents. Order 
No. C991. 
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COW BRAND 
SODA 


cleans teeth 


safely 


economically 





Being pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Cow Brand Baking Soda is ideal for 
regular use in keeping teeth clean and 
mouth healthy. It’s thrifty too...a 
package gives many weeks of brushings 
and costs just a few cents. 


HERE’S HOW 
ee on oe 


2 Moisten tooth brush. 


3 Pick up Cow Brand Baking Soda on 
moistened brush, as much as it will 
hold. 


- 


4 Brush upper teeth downward and lower 
teeth upward, not crosswise. 


§ Brush inside of teeth in the same 
manner. 


AND FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH TOO 
Cleaning the plates with Cow Brand 
Baking Soda and water removes stains 
and food particles. Putting into a solu- 
tion of Baking Soda and water over- 
night will keep the dentures clean and 
sweet. 


FREE FOLDERS— describing medi- 
cinal uses and giving new Cow Brand 
Sugar-Saving recipes from our own test 
kitchens will be sent for the coupon 
below. 


COW BRAND 
BAKING 








CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
Dept. U-65 
2715 Reading St., Montreal, Que. 





A Book Every Student 
' Should Have 


Educational Authorities state a book of 
this type to be an invaluable aid to study 
—and a most important book for a stu- 
dent toown... 


Only because of the tremendous demand 
is it possible to offer this Book at the 
very special price shown; otherwise it 
would cost at least $5.00 per copy. 


“Am a student and it is very helpful. eape- 
cially in History and Science.”’—W. C. G. 


THE GREAT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


A fascinating library of the world’s es- 
sential knowledge in one volume — 
reliable and up-to-the-minute — 1,152 
pages—over 20,000 entries—thousands of 
vital facts arranged in alphabetical order 
1,100 illustrations—edited and pub- 

lished in Great Britain. 
Plus 25 cents for Packing 


Only $1 6 and Mailing. Air Mail Extra 


Your Money Back If Not Satisfied! 


HOME BOOK SERVICE 
212/C Dundas St. W., Toronto, Canada 





train them to avoid it. Its leaves are 
grouped in threes and its berries are 
white. It grows close to the ground. It 
is best to wear fairly heavy socks when 
walking through woods or fields to guard 
against any unnoticed patches of it. 
Some people are more susceptible to 
poison ivy than others, but no one 
should ever handle the plant. If any- 
one is known to have come in contact 
with it, rub the area with moistened 
laundry soap or rubbing alcohol. Poison 
ivy causes a red rash with water blisters. 
If a doctor is available, you would be 
wise to consult him. If that is not pos- 
sible, you can apply calamine lotion and 
bandage loosely with a gauze bandage. 
The bandage helps to keep the rash 
from being scratched and infected and 
from being spread to other parts of the 
body. People suffering from poison ivy 
should not swim as that delays its cure. 
How to make bandages at home. 
You should have a simple first-aid 
kit ready to take away with you. You 
can make bandages by cutting strips 
of the desired width out of an old sheet 
or white cotton shirt. If the pieces 
are too short, they can be sewn to- 
gether. The bandage is then neatly 
rolled up and tied up in a firm piece of 
wrapping paper. It is a good plan to 
wrap up a number of small pieces of 
absorbent cotton in the same way. 
Then the bandages and cotton are put in 
the oven and sterilized at a heat of about 
200 to 250 deg. Fahr. for an hour. 
Sterilized bandages, of course, can be 
bought, but they are fairly expensive. 
After sterilization the bandages, left 
in their paper covering, are best kept in 
a tin box. You should take some anti- 
septic solution away with you also. Soap 
and cooled boiled water are also good for 
washing out wounds. Tincture of iodine 
can be used. The painless antiseptics 
encourage the children to report their 
injuries promptly because they know 
they won’t be hurt still more. Bandages 
on wounds should not be allowed to 
become wet. Change them promptly if 
they do become moist, as otherwise the 
wound becomes softened and is more apt 
to become contaminated with germs. 


Wounds that are carefully looked after 
do not fester or become _ infected. 
Adhesive tape, boracic acid, bicarbonate 
of soda, calamine lotion, aspirin, vaseline, 
a clinical thermometer and milk of 
magnesia will about complete your first- 
aid kit, 

How to remove a splinter. 

Children who are running around 
barefooted often get splinters in then 
feet. To remove a splinter, wash the 
area thoroughly with soap and warm 
water. Dry it and apply some tincture 
of iodine or strong antiseptic over the 
splinter. As the skin is not broken it will 
not be painful. Boil up a threaded 
needle in a saucepan of water for five 
minutes, letting the thread hang out of 
the water. Then remove the needle by 
lifting the thread. Be careful of course 
not to touch the tip of the needle on 
anything before using it. Cool the 
needle—this just takes a few seconds 
and lift out the splinter. Then apply a 
little more iodine, cover the spot with a 
small piece of dry gauze and keep it dry 
for 24 hours, or until it has com- 
pletely healed. 


Your Question Box 


Question—Please send me 
titles of some books on play material and 
toys. I have four children, ages 7, 5, 3 
and 11 months, and it keeps me busy 
looking after them. Often I’m too tired 
to think, and it would be nice to have 
some helpful suggestions that would be 
good for the children’s welfare.—Mrs. 
R. G., Westaskiwin, Alta. 

Answer—The following books on play 
material are suggested: 

When Children Play at Home—Mary 
Price Roberts, Ph.B. Child Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 52. University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. (Very inexpensive.) 

Play—The Child’s Response to Life 
—Rose H. Alschuler and Christine 
Heinig. 

The Wise Choice of Toys—Ethel 
Kawin, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Parent Educational Bulletin—Insti- 
tute of Child Study, 1939, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. # 
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recipes, and four nutrition laboratories 
where by chemical analysis a check 
of the real nutritional value of the food 
served is made, plus the work and super- 
vision of dietitians in each camp kitchen 
are the means by which the Air Force 
has raised the standard of meals to a 
new high. 

To the nutrition laboratories stationed 
at universities in different sections of the 
country come periodically samples of a 
day’s food as served at the various 
stations. The three meals from each 
station are blended in special mixers 
and the mass analyzed for calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and vitamins to find 
out how they’ve survived the cooking 
and preparation for the table. Reports 
go back to the station and the Sergeant 
Cook hears about it if a vitamin or a 
mineral has escaped! 


NOW FOOD, to do any good, has to be 
eaten, so a survey was made of the food 
habits of airmen and airwomen in train- 
ing. It was found that 75% of the boys 
and 85% of the girls liked salads, but 
one third of them didn’t drink their 
grapefruit juice or took it only about 


once a week. Some of them didn’t drink 
enough milk or eat enough cheese. Or 
they skipped some other vital food. 
Education in eating for health and 
fitness was the next step, and a color 
movie, “Training Table,” was produced 
by the RCAF for this purpose. It shows 
how the body as well as a plane needs 
fuel, how protein repairs the human 
machine as mechanics put a damaged 
craft back into service, how the food 
minerals are as Important to the bod, 
as alloys to a plane, how the vitamins 
“*fire’”’ the system as an electric spark 
fires an engine. 

It’s a swell story, and it’s going over 
with the boys. The day after the first 
showing to the first group, twice as much 
milk and tomato juice was lapped up in 
the canteen, which proves that the 
education took. A booklet based on the 
picture has been published by the life 
insurance companies in Canada and 
will be given to every man and woman 
in the Air Force. A million more are 
available to the public, and you can get 
yours just by asking for it. The informa- 
tion contained is just as useful for home 
appetites as it is for the mess tables. 








Keep baby’s skin soft and free of irrita- 


tion with Charme Castille Soap. This pure, 
gentle-acting soap, made by the French 


formula, keeps baby sweet and lovely. 
Kind to your complexion, too. 


A Hint For Baby’s Bath — Always test baby’s 
bath water with your elbow. If it feels comfort- 
ably warm to your elbow it’s the right temper- 
ature for baby. 


CASTILLE 


SOAP 





Mema: 


To readers of 
this magazine: 


If you want to earn 
extra money in a 
pleasant, dignified 
way, send us your name 
and address — TODAY! 


Here's a real oppor-= 
tunity to turn your 
Spare hours into CASH! 


No experience is neces- 
sary — and it doesn't 
cost you a penny to 
start. We supply you 
with a complete kit — 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Earnings start with 
your first report. 


Write today! 


"FIDELITY" 
Box 100, Terminal “A" 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Dept. C. 
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Never Been Kissed ¢? Continued from page 40 


wasn’t grown up enough for them yet. 
She wouldn’t even be grown up when 
she got to be sixteen. And she knew she 
didn’t want to be grown up for years and 
years. If she could only go kack to being 
the way she was before she met Dot 
3lake, she would be the happiest girl in 
Dabney High. 
Ten days a week . five days 

. In the crisp tang of early morning 
Agnes left for school at the latest pos- 
sible moment. She barely slid into her 
seat as the last bell rang. Going through 


And 


walked 


the halls, she moved In crowds. 
Willie 


home with her, for a certain financial 


when school was over 
consideration. 

But these measures for her self-pro- 
Com- 


ments appeared in the weekly news 


tection only fanned the blaze. 


sheet of the Dabney high school, “Time’s 
“Are you slip- 
“Who'll be the lucky 


The only male who entered 


growing short, snakes.” 
Jim?” 


winner?” 


ping, 
the carefully guarded portals of the 
Barton house was Gordon Maine, and 
all her protests f« Il on stubborn ears. 
“Aw, don’t be 
told 
9 
you, 


so conceited,” Willie 
her. ‘“‘He comes to see me, not 
“But he’s in the pool = 

Fy We got to rehearse.” 


So even the freedom of the house was 


mreet it. 


denied to her. Only one place was safe 
he i locke d room. 

And then it 
“This is the night before my sixteenth 


, 


was November first. 


birthday,” Agnes wrote in her diary. 
“Oh, Lord, you made the night too 
long.”” She glanced out the window. In 
the circle of the street light two boys 


were standing. Agnes yanked down the 


shade. 

Then suddenly the hoarse cry of a 
siren rose on the still night air. It was 
| then 


another another. 
with 


joined by and 
| he night 
“Blackout,” 


and Willie were in the basement play- 


was rent clamor. 


exclaimed Agnes. Gordon 
room, practicing. She was in her room. 
And her mother and father were at the 
movies. Swiftly Agnes snapped off her 
| 
li 


lt 


rit. 
She unlocked and opened her door. 
Willie’s trail to the basement was gaily 
marked by elect: The hall light 
The light in Willie’s room 
“Willie 


have to do everything around 


icity. 
‘+ ° 
Was Dia7zing. 


was bla ring. she screamed. 


“Do | 


here?” She ran tot 


urn them off, but the 
lights downstairs still gleamed merrily. 

She clicked down the dark back stairs 
into the kitchen and opened the cellar 
door. “ Willie, turn off the lights.’ She 
kitchen light, 


dining room and the 


snapped off the went 


quickly into the 


liv 


ny room. 


The doorbell rang. ‘Porch lights,” 
called the warden. 

“Oh, ve gods,” breathed Agnes. She 
raced for the hall light and the porch 
light. The warden clumped down the 
porch steps. 


“You've got a light in the 


BR 
| 


ce {ar over the re,” he said, 


Agnes hurried onto the porch and 
Sure enough. 
that 


bulb had to be 


leaned over the railing. 
that light in the 
had no switch. The 


“Willie,” 


> 


It was laundry 


: 
unscrewed, she screamed. 


“The laundry bg 


The light tardily went out, and then 
with a flicker the street lichts went out 
too. Agnes was alone on the porch, 


smothered in darkness. She put out a 


hand, found the side of the house and 
walked tentatively toward the door. 
Someone was coming up the steps! 

**Who is it?”” she whispered. 

“It’s all right, Aggie.””’ That was Jim 
Pawling’s voice. 

“Tt will all be over in a minute.” That 
was Jim’s friend, Butch Bianchini. 

Agnes streaked for the door, but they 
were too quick for her. One grabbed her 
arms and pulled them behind her back. 
The other gripped her shoulders. Agnes 
fought wildly, silently. She kicked, she 
jammed her heel down on an instep and 
She 
twisted and jabbed with her elbows. 


brought forth an anguished yelp. 


Breaths were coming fast and hard. 
“Okay, Jim, I’ve got her. Go ahead,” 
gasped Butch. 

And then, miraculously, the front door 
A figure loomed before them, 
and Agnes felt herself suddenly released. 


opene d. 


A voice spoke sternly out of the gloom. 
“What goes on?” 

“Oh, Gordon,” She 
had never been so glad to see anyone 
in her life. 

“Scram,” said Gordon. “‘ Leave Agnes 


panted Agnes. 


alone.” 
“Do tell,’”” murmured Jim. 
Says so?’ 
Agnes had her breath back now. She 
attempted a laugh. It 


laugh, but she was surprised that it was 


**And who 


was a shakv 


so realistic. “Gordon, there seems to be 
a slight misunderstanding. You’d better 
tell these wooden heads that you won 
the pool simply ages ago.” 

“What?” 


Aenes moved over and took his arm. 


stuttered Gordon. 


She could see quite well, now that her 
the dark. 
“We were just stringing you along,” 
Agnes told Jim. ‘“‘We wanted to see 
what silly lengths you would go to. It’s 


eyes were accustomed to 


been highly amusing, hasn’t it,Gordon?” 

Gordon struggled valiantly to the 
“You guys certainly made 
he said cuttingly. 


surface. 
saps of yourselves,” 
**So trickle along, now.” 
IT WAS an Indian summer night, 
warm enough to sit in the glider. They 
swung back and forth to the tune of 
friendly squeaks, 

““Of course, I won’t take the money 
in the por a" stated Gordon. 

“Of course you will.” 

“Only if you Ict me use it to take you 
to the big game and football dance.” 


“All right. | 


don’t mind.”” Suddenly she remembered 


Agnes was gracious. 


something and sat bolt upright. “Gordon 
Maine. You’re no better than they are, 
You entered that pr ol, too.” 

“You don’t 
uncomfortably. ‘“‘Ever since I went to 
the dance with Dot Blake I knew she 
I only 
went into the pool because—well, be- 
cause He cleared his throat. “‘So I 
could keep an eye open. Find out what 


understand,” he said 


was poison, and that proved it. 


they were up to and sort of be around if, 
well, if you needed me.” 

“*Gordon,” said Agnes solemnly, “that 
was very nice of you.” 

Gordon grew bolder. “And I 
hoping that you would be. willing to 
help me with my dancing.” 

“Okay,” said Agnes. “‘Any time.” 

Sut they there 
and swung back and forth. There was 
plenty of time for dancing. There was 
plenty of time for lots of things. # 


was 





for awhile just sat 





| 


TEE SCRE or na 


For breakfast cheer... 
between meals too... 
try Rice Krispies’ gay 


Snap! Crackle! Pop! 


Right round the clock Rice Krispies 
help these hurried days. Always ready 
to save you time, fuel, work . . . they’re 
a crisp awakener for morning appetites 


. a fresh delight for casual snacks. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are a Joy to 
troubled mothers... even difficult chil- 


dren can’t resist the way they actually 
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snap, crackle, pop! when you pour on 
milk or cream. 

Adults love them too, because Rice 
Krispies stay crisp right to the very 
last spoonful. No matter how much 
milk or cream you pour on, you can’t 
drown that chipper crispness! The 
secret? Kellogg’s exclusive recipe, oven 
popping, gentle toasting. Treat your 
family to Rice Krispies tomorrow. 
Made by Kellogg’s in London, Canada. 


“Rice Krispies” is a registered trade mark 


of Kellogg Company of Canada Limited, for 
its delicious brand of oven-popped rice. 
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As the 


Sees It 


or a flower or a gesture or a 

picture will start the stream-of- 
consciousness aflowing? For the past 
half hour I’ve been looking at this 
photograph of Air Force girls poised 
on the steps of the Ottawa Parliament 
Buildings, with the great arch of 
stone embroidery soaring behind 
them. I’ve been thinking about all 
the keen-eyed youngsters who are 
fighting this war with the best they 
can give to it, and with no thought 
of what they can “get out of it”... 
about Canada and its Confederation 
birthday this month...about the 
bewildering paradox of our being so 
near to and yet so far from our 
pioneer days...and, finally, about 
my great-grandmother! 


She came to Canada in 1833, a 
young widow with six children 
trailing at her skirts and another in 
her arms. It was an uncomfortable 
crossing with variable winds and 
days of motionless calm and terrible 
heat. The pet canary died and no 
doubt the youngsters were sick and 
unruly by turns. Seven weeks after 
they had waved farewell to the dis- 
approving aunts and uncles in 
Scotland, they landed in New York, 
where they camped for a few days 
until passage was arranged on a 
Hudson River barge. They made the 
slow trip northward to Lake Ontario, 
crossed to Canada, and one day 
found themselves at their destina- 
tion—an uncleared patch of Ontario 
land with a distant view of the lake 
and the complete quiet of a strange 
empty countryside all round them. 
There was very little time for idle 
musing, however, because trees had to 
be felled, bark stripped and a cabin 


Sor a flow isn’t it, how a phrase 





aed 


—R.C.A.F. photo. 


built to house them for the winter; 
stray neighbors a mile up the rutted 
road had to be enlisted to help; a 
day’s shopping for simple necessities 
in the nearest town was something to 
be undertaken with the utmost cau- 
tion, because money would continue 
scarce not just for a season but for 
years, until the land could produce. 

Does it take some appreciable 
effort to link the spirit of Great- 
Grandmother with that of the girls 
who march in uniform down the 
street? I don’t think so. From the 
standpoint of time and environment, 
they are separated by a century at 
least, but the driving force which 
urged them to immediate, practical 
action was the same, and the char- 
acter which shapes and strengthens 
through such a process, and holds 
always to the long vision, has a 
splendid timelessness. The pioneer 
woman was a modernist in her world; 
the girl in fighting blue or khaki is 
indisputably ef the pioneer breed. 
They would have understood each 
other. 


I like to think, too (still dreaming 
into this picture) that Canada will 
always have a“‘frontier” by reason of 
geography; that this country of 
yours and mine has the stuff that 
demands the best in human purpose; 
that second or third rate efforts, and 
the easy line of expediency, will 
never be good enough. 

Thanks, Marion of Argyllshire, for 
being a modern woman 110 years ago. 
I like it here. 


har... Sli fhacp le, SOu. 
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Simple Buying Guide 


For Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. What to Choose to Get Good Nutrition 


"Nutritionists say to eat 


something from each of 


these groups every day" 


1. Green or yellow vegetables or fruits 
are high in vitamin A. First choices : carrots, 
spinach, peas, beans, squash, sweet pota- 
toes, turnip greens, yellow corn. 


3. Include one or more of these, raw or 
cooked, for additional vitamins and miner- 
als. First choices: white potatoes, turnips, 
parsnips, beets, grapes, peaches, raw apples. 


2. These are the best of the few good 
sources of vitamin C. First choice: oranges 
then lemons, grapefruit, tomatoes, raw 
cabbage. 


Two things come home to you when you 
study this guide. 

First—the fresh fruits and vegetables have 
a wealth of vitamins and minerals to offer 
you. So if you’re eating more of them now 
—that’s good! 


Second—some are high in one vitamin, some 
in another. That’s why you should serve 
from each group every day. 
Remember,too, that a// your vitamin C must 
come from the fruits and vegetables you buy 
or grow. In fact, the more you know about 
food, the more you will get from it. 


Or have oranges sliced for breakfast. 
Cut them up, with or withoutother fruits, 
to make quick salad-desserts. Use them 
as alunch-box fruit orsnack for the child- 
ren,toaid good nutrition. For free Orange 
Recipe Book, drop a postcard to Dept. 
5507, Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADEQUATE 17% 


DEFICIENT 83% 


According to a recent Gallup Poll made 
by the Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, only one person in six is getting 
enough fruit to meet minimum health 
requirements. Food experts recommend 
aserving ofcitrus fruit daily because your 
body cannot store vitamin C. Oranges 
are the most dependable source of it. 


Convoys are taking large 

quantities of juice and con- 
centrates to our Allied armed forces. So 
even though crops have been greatly 
increased in recent years, we must now 
make every orange count. 


You can help. If you strain the juice, use 

oo é * . acoarse sieve, and stir the healthful pulp 
al ; through. Keep oranges in a cool, well 

aired place. You can safely buy a week’s 

supply of trademarked Sunkist Oranges. 

They are good keepers—the finest from 

14,500 cooperating Californiaand Arizona 
growers. First for Juice—and Every uss 


Natural Colour 


Photograph 


FIRST FOR JUICE - and Svery use! 


The easiest way to get your full day’s 
quota of vitamin C is to drink a six 
ounce* glassful of orange juice each 
morning.It also gives you usefulamounts 
of vitamins A and B, and calcium. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND CERTIFICATES 


*Can. Gov't Standard 





